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A long article, in reply to certain very important 
questions propounded bya gentleman of North Carolina, 
is prepared, and shall have an insertion next week, un- 
Jess prevented by the press of more immediately inte- 
resting matter. 


cop We said in our last that, “with all the distresses, 
because of severe taxation, the manufacturing population 
of England was the most healthy and moral—the best 
fed and clothed, and least dependent on the parishes for 
support,” —und we now prove it, See page 360, 





THE ANNIVERSARY. We have thrown aside a huge 
pile of papers containing toasts drunk at the late national 
celebration, but it is out of our means to give any thing 
like a representation of public opinion, as to be derived 
from them, except in saying——that, by one side, the pre- 
sent president of the United States is generally Jauded, 
though less warmly than at the last year’s celebration; and 
that Mr. Clay has been simultaneously proclaimed, by the 
other party, as a candidate for the presidency. A good 
deal of temper has been shewn at too many meetings— 
some wit, and no small quantity of nonsense, in the toasts; 
but sundry addresses delivered were highly respectable, 
Seventy-six officers and soldiers of the revolution, attend- 
el a celebration at Providence, R, L. 

‘There was a large gathering of people at Washington, 
assembled asthe friends of Mr. Clay—-the greater num- 
ber, it is said, than ever before celebrated independence 


in that city; aad it has been remarked that no one indi- 


vidual in the receipt of money of the United States as an 
officer or agent, was present. are 

It is right, perhaps, that “iLezekiah Niles” should “re- 
turn thanks” for the kind remembrance of him at sun- 
dry places, by the friends of domestic industry and inter- 
nal improvement. 

PorpvutaTion. ‘The few remarks that we made in our 
last paper have excited some interest—but it seems that 
we yetregarded the increase of Massachusetts at tou low 
arate. Other returns, show that certain towns bow con- 
taining 144,393 inhabitants, had only 83,797 mm 1810, and 


100,023 in L820; increase from L8LU to 20 at the rate ot! 
194 per cent—trom 182V to 730, at the rate of forty four | 


fer cent. Only two towns shew a decrease, together in 
less than 2UU persons, since 1810. 

A writer in the **Boston Patriot” supposes that the 
population of Massachusetts is about 700, 000!—and at- 
tributes this great increase to the “American system,” 
He is right, as to the operation of that system, 

We have an interesting notice of the progress of pop- 
ulation at Newark, N. J.—(doubled since 1820, and now 
about 10,000) but must pass it over for our next paper. 

THe rai noav. Passengers toand from the west, 
travelling in the “Accommodation line” between Balti- 
more and Wheeling, now make part of the journey regu- 
larly on the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, 

LOUISVILLE CANAL BILL. Ii has been given out in the 
West that the president will yet sign this bill. ‘his must 
beamistake. ‘Ihe constitution is clear en that point.— 
f. must be repassed before he can act upon It, 





Tur Maysyit~e road. ‘The National Intelligencer 
quotes a report made by the United States engineers 
lo congress, in 1828, in which it is stated that the 
road between Maysville and Lexington is more tra- 
Velled than any road of the same extent im Kentucky.— 

‘he great mail between the AUantic country and all the 
Western states south of the Ohio, is carried upon it for 
which the government pays more than cighty dollars.a 
mile, During thirty days last year, there passed near 
Maysville, 9,400 persons, 12,800 horses, 1,570 wagons 
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= carts, exclusive of pleasure carriages and droves of 
cattle, —_— 

Roaps anp canats. It has been asserted, as an are. 
gument against internal improvements, that the New 
York Erie canal, has not supported itself, &c. It is not 
true—but if it were so, the canal would shew itself to be 
a magnificent benefit to the people. Itis supposed that 
it has increased the value of property in its immediate 
neighborhood, in an amount between 40 and 50,000,000 
dollars, by the cheapened cost of transportationand 
«hat has it added to the value of property on the upper 
lakes and in the city of New York, its great depot? Not 
less than fifty millions more. 


ExcHanGz on England is down to Jess than six per cent, 
—or really about three per cent. under par, our currene 
cy in silver compared with that of England in gold. It 
is the ‘ruinous tariff” thathas made England indebted 
to us. — 

THe CHARLESTON DINNER. We insert the regular 
toasts at the dinner recently given to Messrs. Drayton 
and Hayne, the getting-up of which has cost the “nulli- 
fiers”’ of Charleston immense labor and trouble; yet it 
was rather an abortion—and, as to the first named gentle. 
man, because of his speech, a strong desire seems mani-e_ 
fested to eat the dinner “beck again.” He is broadly 
attacked, and especially because he said-—**That when 
an act of congress has been passed in its customary 
forms, until repealed by the body enacting it, or decided 
to be invalid by the federal judiciary, it becomes the law 
of the lanc.”? “This sober and sedate and truly republi- 
can proposition, was insulling to the chicf eaters of the 
dinner! It was as unpleasant to them, as the bright rays 
of a morning sun to mouse-cateling owls. Col. Drayton 
will not suit the purposes of the bad men who are en- 
deavoring to make a whirl-wind, that they may rise above 
their present humble standing. And it appears: also, 
that Mr. Hayne did not “come up” to the bluster-point 
of rebellion that was hoped for--his speech will not 
do him credit with any party, it has so much of the “be- 
twixt betweens.”? The sound correction that he receive 
ed in the senate of the United States, does not seem to 
have been wholly lostupon him. We insert the speech- 
es of Messrs. Drayton and Hayne, entire. 

Mr. Cheves was present, and, being toasted, delivered 
a speech, and offered the tollowing sentimeat— 

** Southern rights and southern wrongs-—-Momentous 
questions, on which the action of the states aggrieved, 
should be instant and constant, but always together, ” 

‘This well expresses the substance of Mr. C’s speech. 
He did not charge wnconstitutionalily on the tariff laws— 
teeling, perhaps, that those who had shewn a capacity to 
swallow such a camel, as the bank of the United States, 
might be subjected to ridicule for straining ata gnat— 
and because that laws to protect American industry were 
passed at the first session of the first congress, &e. His 
chief desire seems to have been that the ‘seven sove-. 
reign states’’ in the south should form some sort of a coa- 
lition, by which the whole might be brought to act toge- 
ther. We have bad one edition of a thing of this sort, 
which the public judgment has long since pronounced 
sufficient. 

Major Hamilton, being toasted, also made a speech— 
hot enough, indeed, but not so much abounding in Aard 
and bloody words as some of his former deliveries——and 
he thinks that the time has not yet arrived tor fAghting, 
for ‘‘our heroic chief magistrate of the union has put the 
seal of his honest and fearless reprobation ona part of 
the felonies against which she (South Carolina) complain- 
ed.” A very severe reprool this, of some of his S. Caro~ 
liva friends, who so earnestly supported internal improve- 
menis; and even Mr. H. himself has sometimes se * 
in congress on certain bills, as to render it doubt 
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ther his own skirts were entirely clear of the felony that 
he so freely charges on others.* With Messrs. Carter, 
Govan, McDuffie and Poinsett, he voted for a certain bill 
to obtain plans, &c. in relation to roads and eanals— 
Messrs. Archer, P. P. Barbour, McCoy, Randolph and 
Stevenson, and all the other then-state-rights-members, 
being in the negative. Mr. Hamilton’s toast was, 

66 h Carolé 


lina—W isdom to her counsels; decision 
to action; prosperity and honor to her ends.” 

ard E. Bee, esq. presented this toast— 

e author of Brutus: Ardent in the cause of Caro- 
lina: unjustly censured ‘‘for vindicating his native south- 
ern country, to which he is attached by no ordinary ties, 
and in which his dust is likely to be mingled, with that 
of father, mother, children and friends.” 

On which acertain Mr. Turnbull, who seems to be the 
‘tauthor of Brutus,” whose name we do not remember to 
have heard of till now,rose and made a thundering speech 
of two heavy columns, and he gave an account of his birth 

lace, which was in Florida, while a British colony. 
The essays of *‘Brutus,” so closely maintained the ground 
taken years before by the ‘‘ Boston Jtebel,” that we often 
thought the modern agitator earnestly consulted the text 
of his far more able and distinguished predecessor in ex- 
citements to treason, 

Alter which, there were something less than three 
hundred and sixty-five volunteers! We shall, perhaps, 
insert the speeches of Messrs. Cheves and Hamilton. 

{The editor of the Richmond Enquirer, alarmed at the 
blaze which he assisted to make—is calling out fire!— 
fire!—fire! ‘‘Its only a chimney.’ 


BRITISH MODERATION. We insert a brief notice of a 
debate in the British house of commons, with some ex- 
tracts from late London papers, to shew the jealousy 
that prevails because of a belief that it is the desire of the 
United States to acquire the possession of Texas. The 
lofty tone assumed on this occasion, is not softened down 
by the ** European mind” which is courteously granted to 
president Jackson, as preferred to the “surreptitious po- 
licy”’ of president Jefferson!” 

It sometimes happens that whole nations imitate cer- 
tain birds, whieh shut their own eyes that they may not 
be discovered by their enemies; and for Britain to charge 
any other nation, /tussia excepted, with a spirit of ag- 
grandizement, is not less absurd than it would be to no- 
tice the filthiest female that prowls through St. Giles’ 
at night—filling the desk of St. Paul’s eathadral, and 

erforming the morning service, in lieu of the bishop of 
ndon. 

Britain has seized and holds Gibraltar, Malta, and Cor- 
fu, to command the Mediterranean, as a ‘* British lake” — 
and is at this moment using her utmast exertions to get 
a controul over all Greece. She hus the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena to command the South Atlantic, 
Halifax the north, and Jamaica, Ne. the Carribean sea 
and gulf of Mexico, &c. with the isle of France and Cey- 
lon, to command the Indian ocean and bay of Bengal— 
and Sumatra, New Holland and a muititude of other im- 
portant places—with about one hundred and twenty-six 
millions of people in the east, only, under her immediate 
direction, 85 millions of whom are her actual subjects or 
slaves! 

Mr. Cray, proceeding to attend the circuit court of 
the United States, at Columbus, Ohio, was invited to 
several public dinners, but declined them all. He has 
been nominated for the presidency at several meetings 
of the people held in different counties of Kentucky, and 
the general notice of him at the late anniversary, by 
friends and foes, shews that he will be put forward asa 
candidate, let who else be such that may. 


a mee 





*The president of the day, we think must also have 
felt a little awkward; for no man, a few years ago, pro- 
ceeded further in support of those ‘‘/elonzes”’ than he. 

The gods of the ancients were supposed to be govern- 
ed by Fate; but our political gods admit no government 
but their own will. A little while since, they would 
have consigned all opposed to internal improvements to 
their Pluto; but would now “‘roast and seald” any ‘*poor 
folks” that support internal improvement. Their in- 


consistencies are aS contemptible, as their doings are al 
surd, 
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Gey. Borivar. A number of papers would lead us 
to think more favorably of this man than we have latter- 
ly thought of him; but it is hard to believe that he al- 
ways preserved his balance, asa republican statesman. 

‘‘PrivitecE.” Mr. Randolph, we believe, was the 
first member of a legislative body who used his privilege 
to abuse a private citizen (Mr. Benjamin Russell, of 
Boston) who happened to be present in his view—but 
will not be the last. Mr. E. R. Potter, a member of 
the legislature of Rhode Island is thus said to have 
spoken of the editor ofa Providence paper, Mr. Hal- 
lett, attending as reporter— 

‘**His flesh belongs to the butchers, his fat to the soa 
boilers, his bones to the surgeons, and his clothes to the 
tailors.” 

Whereupon, Mr. Hallett, though not a member of 
the house, was allowed the privilege of an instant reply! 

OF THE DISTRESS CAUSED BY MANUFACTURES, The 
anti-tariff philanthropists and **philosophers” have pub- 
lished a thousand columns of ‘‘Jeremiads,”’ because of 
the misery and distress brought upon the population of 
England, by the extent of her manufacturing establish- 
ments. ‘They not only make facts at their will, but apply 
them at discretion. ‘They are themselves manufacturers 
of romances. But it is to the production of these estab- 
lishments that England is indebted for the mighty pow- 
er which enables her to grasp the north and the south, 
the east and the west—to gather to herself much of the 
surplus profits of all nations, and cause herself to be the 
warehouse and banker of the commercial world. But 
every body knows that it is her enormous civil and mili- 
tary lists and her priests’ rates—with her gigantic publie 
debt, that oppresses her people. Taking in all these, 
and adding thereto the county and parish rates, the whole 
amount of the requisitions on the inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom cannot amount to less than four pounds per 
head—say 20 dollars; and let sophistry do what it may, 
labor, at last, pays the whole of it. The money is col- 
lected by government of the landlord, by the landlord of 
the tenant, by the tenant screwed out of his hirelings, or 
created by the sweat of his own brow, and so on. There 
is no other way by which value can be produced—labor 
is the only source of it. Now the taxes in the United 
States, including all the state and county requisitions, do 
not amount to 250 cents per head. A tamily of six per- 
sons in the United States paying 15 dollars, would pay 
in the United Kingdom 120 dollars. Here is the cause 
of British distresses—the reason why hundreds perish 
annually for the want of food—the cause why squalid 
poverty is exhibited all over the country, why tens of 
thousands of persons, after laboring 14 or 16 hours in 
every 24, go *‘supperless to bed.” But weare not about 
to discuss this subject. We only intend to relieve the 
philanthropists of their fears, and teach the philosophers 
truth, 

I. As to the sufferings of the people of England. 

A late London paper says—“The abstract of the re- 
turns of the poor’s rates levied in England and Wales 
for the year ending March, 1829, which has just been 
distributed, proves that the statements of members ot 
the legislature, of a rapidly increasing poor-rate, can, at 
most, have been founded on extreme causes, The total 
of the sums expended for the relief of the poor in the 
year alluded to, amounts to £6,332,410. The increase 
in some counties seems balanced by the decrease in 
others. In Lancaster, for instance, the decrease is ten 
per cent.; Yorkshire, (West Riding), three per cent.; 
Warwick, three per cent.; Gloucesier, two per cent.; 
Somerset, three per cent.; Nottingham, three per cent. ; 
Leicester, three per cent.; Nortoik, two per cent.—in 
short, in allthe manufacturing districts there is a decrease 
more or less. in the agricultural districts, again, there 
is generally an increase. \n Suffolk it is twelve per 
ceut.; Berks, ten per cent.; Cambridge, three per cent. ; 
Essex, six per cent.; Huntingdon, six per cent.; Wilts, 
ten per cent.; Sussex, three per cent.” 

Lancaster is one great work shop—Suffolk, Berks and 
Wilts agricultural counties. But the extract is suffici- 
ently marked without further observation. 

Colquloun says that the paupers in the agricultural 
districts, exceed those in the manufacturing, as 2 is to 1- 
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We add the following facts from an article in the Edin- 
view: 

webeteuirns [of the poor rates] for the years ending in 
March 1825, and in March 1828, are now before us. In 
the former year, we find the poor rate highest in Essex, 
—about 20s. to every inhabitant. Then came Bucking- 
hamshire, Essex, Suffolk, Bedfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Kent and Norfolk. In all these the rate is above 
15s. ahead. We willnot gothrough the whole. Even 
in Westmoreland, and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
the rate is not more than 8s. In Cumberland and Mon- 
mouthshire, the most fortunate of all the agricultural dis- 
tricts, it isat 6s. But in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
it is as low as 5s.; and when we come to Lancashire; we 
find it at 4s.—one-fifth of what it is in Sussex. ‘Uhe re- 
turns of the year ending in March 1828, are a little, and 
but a little, more unfavorable to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Lancashire, even in that season of distress, re- 
quired a smaller poor rate than other districts, and Little 
more than one-fourth of the poor rate raised in Sussex. 
Cumberland alone, of the agricultural districts, was as 
well off as the West Riding ot Yorkshire, [a great manu- 
facturing district]. ‘These facts seem to indicate that the 
manufacturer is both in a more comfortable and in a less 
dependent situation than the agricultural laborer.” 


If. As to effects on the mind. 

A pamphlet has lately been published by sir Andrew 
Haliday, combining a report of the number of lunatics 
and idiots in England and Wales, from which it appears 
that the number of insane, has been more than tripled 
during the last twenty years, It has been remarked that 
insanity prevails snore in England than in any other coun- 
try. At presevt there are 6,806 lunatics and 5,741 idi- 
ots—total 12,547, in England alone, according to the re- 
turns made to sir Andrew. ‘The average is about one 
to every thousand. The disease is more prevalent in the 
agricultural districts than in the manufacturing popula- 
tion—it is more general in the interior, than on the sea- 
board, and the laborers in the mines are less subject to it 
than those on the surtace. 

In Wales there are 155 lunatics, 763 idiots; the pro- 
portion is one to every eight hundred of the inhabitants. 

In Scotland, there were (in 1821) 3,652 insane persons, 
making about one to every 574 of the population. * 





We have no means of determining the comparative 


number of persons who ean read and write in the Eng- 
lish agricultural and manufacturing distriets—but at the 
present time, and since the general introduction of 
Sunday schools, we have no hesitation in believing edu- 


cated persons in the latter are as wo to one in the for-, 


mer. 


Ill. As to effects on morals. 
The facts before us are not numerous in this respeet, 
but very imposing. Mr. Colquhoun, the best authority 
in England in such things, says that criminal cases, (ae- 


cording to population), are siaty per cent. higher in the | 
Ina 


agricultural than in the manufucturing counties. 
certain part of Norfolk, out of 77 births, only 23 were 
legitimate. 
this. ‘These facts afford conclusive evidence of the yreat- 
er comfort, better morals and superior intelligence of 
those who labor in the factories. And there are substan- 
re reasons for the two last especially, as shall be shewn 
velow. 


IV. As to health. 

In 1780, (when the manufactures of England were com- 
paratively small—when labor-saving machines were rare, 
and great establishments few, not perhaps as one to 
twenty in 1820) the average deaths in England and Wales 
was as one to forty, cf the whole population—but as only 
one to fifty-eight in 1820. In Munchester, tiie deaths 
were one in twenty-eight, in 1770—but in 1825, only one 
m seventy-four—so says an extract from Siiimaun’s 
Journal! “In Lincolnshire the deaths were as 1 to 62— 
in Sussex, the lowest of the English counties, 1 in 72; 
being less healthy than the crowded population of the 
§reat town of Manchester, filled with thousands pent up 
to labor in the factories at least 12 hoursaday. it proves 
that the latter are better fed and clothed, more caretully 
attended to by those having charge over them, and better 





*New York Courier. 


Manchester has nothing to compare with | 
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nursed and supplied when sick. Let the philanthropists 
and philosophers reflect on these facts. 

We do not pretend that this large proportionate de- 
cline of mortality has been wholly caused by manufac 
tures—it has been powerfully brought about by various 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS; such as the draining of lands 
to furnish food for the manufaeturers, the making good 
roads and canals, by which fatigue and exposure is @¥oid- 
ed—and a general advance in the comforts of persons, 
oppressed as they are by an iniquitous government. 

A southern paper, with triumph, copies the following 
from an Irish journal: 

‘There are at this moment, and have been for several 
weeks past, above 2,400 individuals eking out a misera- 
ble existence upon finely textured soup, produced by the 
contributions of the benevolent in and about Bandon. 
‘They consist, for the greater part, of those who, but a 
few months since, were engaged in different departments 
of manufacture, but are now, in consequence of the de- 
plorable state of the cotton trade, actually reduced to 
beggary and starvation.” 

This is an unfortunate, but, we dare say, a true repre- 
sentation of facts. Nothing of the sort has occurred in 
our country—but we suppose that such events are not 
unfrequent in England. We have seen far more lament- 
able sxecounts of distresses brought upon Jaborers in the 
field.* Crowds of miserable people—men, women and 
children, sheltering themselves under hedges, or crame- 
med into out-houses for days together, without other sub- 
sistence than a cold charity supplied--the farmers them- 
selves having no food to spare—vo surplus beyond the 
regular and imperious requisitions upon them. We have 
scen accounts of whose families of agriculiural laborers 
| perishing by starvation, and their general wretchedness 
'is terrible to think of.+ 








But what have these English miseries to do with things 
| in the United States? A great deal. It is from England 
| that the philanthropists draw their wailings, and the phi- 
| losophers their speculations, And how does the account 
(stand? Let men who, (without reading an essay of twen- 
'ty columns to shew it), do know that ‘two and two make 
four,” decide the question by the fucis presented. 

In the United States, we gratefully admit, that agri- 


| 
}culture is by far the most healthy and generaily happy 


-| pursuit—land being plenty, the means of subsistence east 


| (y obtained, the lax ; light, and no tythes. Butifadlthe 
‘people were agriculturalists, the comforts of all would 
be wretchediy reduced—the taxes, even small as they 
are, could not be easily paid, and we shouid be deprive 
‘ed of a thousand conveniences, or luxuries, that we now 





*Pake the following as a specimen, from a London 
paper of July 22, 1816, and inserted in the Register, vol. 
XI, page 37. 

“Phe poor haymakers.—Vo this subject we would call 
‘the attention ot landholders and parish vestries, It is 
impossible to conecive the distress in which these poor 
people (a majority of them itinerant strangers) have been 
treduced by the late incessant rains. At Barnet, on 
| "Thursday, a gentleman happening to go into the mare 
| ket=place, found about 140 poor people literally starvings 
he ordered them to be supplied with half a quartern loaf 
each, and to come back the next morning tor another. 
(On Friday the number that applied for relief was 338, 
poe they got the same bounty. On Saturday morning 
these (all strangers) who applied were 779, who each re- 
ceived one-third of a quartern loaf—and from the parish, 
the vestry having beeu roused to attend to the business, 
a quarter of a pound of cheese each—Go thou and do 
likewise; for in your own neighborhood there is similar 
distress. ”” 

+We have an extract before us from a work iately 
published by Pollen Macqueen, esq. member of parlia- 
ment, entitled “Thoughts and suggestions on the present 
distresses of the country; which would justify the use 
of a much stronger expression, if one were at hand. 
Able men are compelled to work on the roads (and find 
themselves) from cay-light till dark, for stir pence per 
day: if having a wife and child, they were allowed 14 
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pence! 
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enjoy. ‘*The consumer,” as Jefferson said, ‘‘must be 
placed by the side of the producer,” “else we must be 
clothed in skins and live ike wild beasts in dens and 
caverns.”? We shall not pursue this point now—but 
conclude with a few general remarks on the communities 
collected at our own manufacturing villages and hamlets. 

They are better clothed and fed— 

Better educated—and 

More virtuous, 

Than those of their own class, scattered through the 
country. 

Because— 

1, They have always means to feed and clothe them- 
selves, prudently. The display of 120 young ladies, 
from the **Union” cotton factory near Baltimore, when 
the corner stone of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road was 
Jaid by Carroll, of Carrollton, July 4, 1828, excited the 
wonder and gratified the hearts of fifty thousand friends 
of the ‘American system.” And on Sundays, in all the 
manufacturing states, (though dressed well and cleanly 
all the week), thousands of these “poor factory girls” 
appear at church, as neatly and as comfortably dressed 
asthe daughters of those who hold their hundreds of 
‘involuntary laborers’’—or slaves; and their rosy cheeks 
and sparkling eyes—are things that might be coveted by 
the lazy and listless daughters of the wealthy, who or- 
der Sue to goand tell Sal, to tell Bet, to tell Poll, to come 
here, and pick up a handkerchief. These are not fitted 
for mothers of men! 

2. They must attend the Sunday schools. Take all 
the cotton and woollen factories north of the Potomac, 
and there is not one child of 12 years old in twenty, who 
cannot at least read—if employed two or three years, 
though drawn from the darkest “swamps of the Pataps- 
co,” or most rugged “mountains of Vermont”—and from 
what is called the ‘‘lowest orders of society;”’ though, 
as it regards extensive districts in sore of the states, not 
one in twenty of éhis class, at that age, “knows B trom 
a buli’s foot!’ 





9, for the bridge near St. Augus- 
tine and road to New Smyr- 
na 
10. for certain surveys at St. aad 
Mark’s and Appalachicola 
11. fora light house at Appala- 
chicola 11,500 
12. for the survey of private land ‘ 
claims 8,000 
13. for a light vessel at Cary’s ; 
Ford Reef 20,000 
14, for barracks and draining 
ponds at Key West 15,600 
15. for arrearages of the legisla- 
tive council 


: 194,900 
Say, the blanks being filled, abont 220,000 dollars— 


a pretty good sum “obtained,” as Mr. White says,at one 
session. What part was cut off by the refusal of the 
president to sign the “light house bill” we have not ex- 
amined. Butit’sno matter. “Let us alone,” 

He then proceeds to recapitulate certain bills report- 
ed—eight or ten in the whole, for the special benefit of 
Florida, by one of which he expected to “obtain” 30,000 
doliars, for a canal from Mobile to Pensacola, and so 
Sorth. 

‘LET US ALONE!”? 


EncouraGeMENT! A parcel of cloths were lately en- 
tered at Boston under a false minimum, by a “drab gait- 
ered” proprietor, and the duties were doudled, in penalty 
for the offence. Had the cloths been so entered under 
the late law, they would have been forfeited. We 
wish Mr. Bull ‘a plenty of like good luck.” 





_Fanmens’ MARKET. The Newburyport Herald pub- 
lishes an estimate of the flour and grain imported into 





3. More virtuous—because they act as guardians over 
the conduct of one another, to preserve the good name of 
their establishment. It isa common cause with them. 
For these girls look towards a happy marriage and re- 


that town in the six months ending June 30, viz. 8,755 


bbls. flour, 81,775 bushels corn, 5, 186 do rye, of the val- 
ue of $87,469. 





“THE CABINET.” It appearsthat we made a mistake in 





spectable standing; and Know the value of reputation as 
well as those who are esteemed their “betters’’—being 
also in general more zealous to preserve it, as their most 
precious property. ‘They would be suspected in doing 
what others may do without censure—and they know it. 

The gentleman who took the census of Lowell, Mass. 
though daily occupied from sun-rise till 10 o’clock at 
night, has siated, what he had seen only one person under 
the ‘influence of liquor”’—2,750 of the 6,477 persons 
which this town contains, are between the ages of 20 
and 30. 

“Ler us atonr!” “Laissez nous faire,” is the stand- 
ing motto of the Tallahassee **Floridian and Advocate,” 
Had Florida been Jet a/one, it would have had the em- 
broiderer of a petticost for an image of the Virgin Mary, 
still for its sovereign, and it would not have been said 
that Tallahassee is—a new and flourishing republican 
city, because laissez nous fuire was not the motto of the 
government and people of the United States. But the 
best of the joke is, that the number before us, bearing 
the flag of let-us-alone, contains a cireular address trom 
the industrious delegate from that territory in congress, 
which notices the following oppositions to luissez nous 
Jaire! 

1. An appropriation voted for carrying on the 
fortifications at Pensacola $100,000 


our last, in stating that two of the heads of department 
were at the seat of government; for the **National In- 
teliigencer”’ of the same day, said— 

‘*“Uhe secretary of the navy has left this city on a visit 
to North Curolina, his native state. It is believed that 
there remains now not one of the heads of department 
at the seat of government. 

*“‘We do not complain of the absence of the president 
and all his cabinet, though so general an absence ot the 
high officers of the government is unusual, if not un- 
precedented. We know that occasional absences are 
unavoidable and justifiable. But we feel for the distress 
which this aberration must cause to the editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer, its New York coadjutor, and 
others of the same family, who uttered such bitter de- 
nunciations a year or two ago whenever the president, 
or one of his secretaries, found it necessary to visit his 
dome le to ‘ook into his private affairs. Jf we remem- 
ber right, one of these editors earried his patriotic indig- 
nation to such anextreme, as to offer a reward for the 
apprehension of the fugitive, when president Adams, 
atter the decease of his father, retired for a few weeks 
to the shades of Quincy; and no member of the cabinet 
was allowed to leave this city for a day, even to visit his 
sick family, without a hue and ery being raised upon his 
travel.” 


| We believe that Mr. Ingham and Mr. Barry have re- 





2. for navy yards, in gross turned since Saturday, } 
3. for the location and estimate — 
of a canal in Florida 10,400| THe Brack sza. It now appears certain that the sul- 
4. of 10,000 in addition to one of tan, following up the stipulations of the treaty of Adri- 
6,500 dollars, to wnprove anople, dictated by Russia, has entered into certain 
the navigation of St. Mark’s negotiations with Mr. Rhind, our agent at Constantino- 
river aud harbor 16,500 | ple, by which vessels belonging to a power at peace 
&, to improve the Appalachicola both with Turkey and Russia, will be admitted into the 
river 2,000 | Black Sea, through the straights, yet under edmmand of 
6. for a road to Mariana 2,000 | the Turkish batteries. Mr. Offley, our consul at Smyr- 
7. for a road to Jacksonville 2,000 | na, was about to proceed to Constantinople, to unite in 
R. tor the inland channel between the signing of a treaty with com. Biddle and Mr. Rhind, 





St. Mary’s and St. John’s 1,500 | on behalf of the United States. 
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Eantuauaks. The particulars are not given, but it 
seems certain that the city of Guatemala has been de- 


stroyed by an earthquake. As the frightful tremblings of 


the earth are said to have lasted five days, there is reason 
to hope that no great number of lives were lost, except 
in the first shocks. The city was abandoned, the people 
having erected buts of palm-mats, for a temporary shel- 
ter. 

Sratistics. At the last meeting of the societe de 
statistique, count Chaptal, the president, communicated 
extensive researches upon the corn crops in France, 
from which it results that, in a common year, the sur- 

lus of the produce over the consumption is 34 per cent. 
equal to the consumption of the whole population for 13 
days; in good years the surplus is 74 per cent., equal to 
27 days’ consumption; and in very abundant years, 154 
per cent., equal to 56 days consumption.—A_ bad har- 
yest on the other hand presents a deficiency of 4 per 
cent., or the consumption of 15 days; a very bad one 7 
per cent., or 26 days; anda scarcity 12 per cent., or 45 
days. During a period of 270 years up to 1830, there 
has been one calamitous year in eight, and commonly in 
five consecutive harvests there have been three good, 
one middling and one bad. 

According to the accurate calculations, founded upon 
the actual consumption of meat in London and Paris, it 
is estimated that the inhabitants of the first named city 
consume annually 143 lbs. of meat per head, while the 
Parisians only consume 86 lbs. 

New Hamrsuire. In 138 towns in New Hampshire, 
which have made returns to the legislature, there are 
1679 paupers, which are supported at an annual expense 
of $44,083, which isan average of $26 25 cents each. 
The expense of litigation on questions relating to the 
settlement of paupers, amounted to $1172. 

The profits of New Hampshire state prison for a year 
recently ended, were $2158. ‘The expenses of the state 
of New Hampshire, for its last financial year, were 
$47,807. 





Rary. The quantity of rain that fell at Albany, N. Y, 
in June last, was 6 inches 58-100. 

The whole fall of rain at Albany in 1826, was 33.12 
inches; in 1827, 49.80; in 1828, 37.66; in 1829, 38.07; 
shewing a monthly average for the four years of 3 inches 
and 30,100. 


U. S. Bank. It will be seen by our letters from 
London Pe ae is corroborated by other letters), that 
Mr. McDuffie’s reporton the currency had the effect to 
raise the price there to £27,10s. per share, being an ad- 
vance of 1£ beyond its highest previous rate. At our 
brokers board yesterday, four hundred shares were sold 
at $130, dividend off, an advance of $3 upon the sales at 
the last previous meeting of the board and of $3,50 on 
the price five days ago. ‘The quotation from London, 
£27,108. with six per cent. premium on exchange is equal 
to $129,55. ‘Lhe relative proportion between the prices 
here and abroad will soon transfer back to us, whatever 
shares have under other circumstances wandered away. 
Some of our shipping merchants, considering the de- 
clining price of exchange (good bills having been sold at 
5+) had some time ago ordered purchases to be made on 
their account in England, by which they will realize a 
much better return than by the sale of their bills, 

[M Y. Jour. Com. 
_Manvuracrorrs. We are glad to learn (says the New 
York Journal of Commerce), from all directions, that 
this important branch of industry is reviving. The wool- 
len and cotten companies are now doing an excellent busi- 
ness, Ihe shares of the various corporations have risen 


in the market, some of them filty per cent. within the 
last six months. 





GoLp mines IN Guorcia aND THE CHEROKEE NA- 
TION. We were yesterday shown a phial full of gold 
from these mines, of a beautiful color, with various spe- 
cimens of the stones and sand in which this precious min- 
eral is found. When the cry of **gold mines’? was first 


‘ounded among us, no person dreamed, not even the 
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most sanguine, of the extent and quantity of the mineral, 
which existed in the country, and most were disposed to 
regard the whole subject as a matter of ridicule. But 
we are assured by a gentleman, who has had the best op 
portunities of knowing, that for some time past, (until 
very recenily, when the Cheroke e mines were abandoned 
protem. by order of the government) gold has been obe 
tained there and in the county of Habersham ( Georgia) 
at the rate of @ millionanda half of doliars per annum. 
Single pieces have been found, which were worth $75 or 
$8U each. The following facts are furnished us by the 
gentleman above mentioned, 


Description of the gold mines in Georgiaand the Chee 
rokee nation. Gold is more generally found in small 
pieces and fine grains; sometimes, as in the mines in Hab- 
ersham county, in smooth cubes, weighing from 150 dwts, 
to 2or 3 dwis, I[t is found in a stratum of granite, stone 
and sand, oneto two feet thick, resting on slate. Itis 
frequently found in the cavities of the slate. Some ex- 
periments have been made in breaking the softer parts of 
the slate, in which also gold has been found, 

The stratum of gold is near the surface. After dig- 
ging off the soil, and the clay which succeeds it, probably 
one totwo and a half feet deep,the stratum of gold is 
found. The margin of rivulets and creeks is selected for 
experiments, and gold has been generally found not only 
onthe margins of water courses, but higher up onthe 
sides of the hills;--the stratum of gold rising with the 
rise of hills, though not so rich as im the valleys. The 
extent of country containing gold, has not been ascertain- 
ed. It probably extends in length from the foot of the 
Apalachian mountains in North Carolina, to Alabama,.— 
The width varies from 10 to 20 miles. 


LV. VY. Jour. of Com. 





Moscow. The diameter ofthe city of Moscow, from 
southeast to northwest, is nine miles, and its circume 
ference about twenty-five. Most of the buildings are of 
brick; before the fire they amounted to 9,158, of which 
5,341 were consumed. Since that day of horror, 8,027 
have been built. ‘The number of parochial churches is 
268,and muny of them have from three to five turrets, 
when we add twenty-one convents, fifty-six hospitals, 
and a heap of buildings appertaining to the crown, we 
may form some conception of the effect which this city 
produces, when under the serene sky of a rising or sete 
ting sun, the eye dwells upon its galaxy of steeples, cu- 
polas and crosses, glittering in all the briliianey of gold 
and silver. Moscow contains 1,054 gardens, besides 189 
orangeries, and 305 ponds er pieces of water. There 
are 8,396 shops, 478 hotels, 26 taverns, 315 restorateurs, 
181 kabacs, (taps), 215 bake houses, 189 kitchen gardens, 
52 public baths, 5,162 lamps, 4,088 private and 275 pub- 
lic wells—in fine, the number of high streets is 159, and 
of cross streets 608. ‘The houses cannot, at the present 


‘moment, be short of 10,000, It is divided into 20 dis- 


trictsand these are subdivided into quarters, The poe 
pulation of Moscow is 246,545. 


Curna ann INDIA. Froma statistical table, it ap- 
pears that the whole population of China proper, exclu- 
sive of Tartary and the dependent provinces, amounts to 
141,470,000 souls, which, when compared with the area 
of surface of the country, gives an average of 103 souls 
for every square mile. ‘lis, compared with the known 
averages of some other countries, would be—China, per 
square mile, 103 souls; Hindostan 104; Austria 110; 
France 164; England 222, Thus we see that the s0- 
much-vaunted population of China does not amount to 
one-half of that of England, compared with the relative 
extent of territory of each country. 

The population of India isimmense. The amount ot 
it cannot, of course, be Known with any thing like aceue 
racy; but the following is as near an approximation as 
can be made:—The Bengal presidency, 58,000,000; the 
Madras presidency, 16,000,000; the Bombay presiden- 


ley, 11,000,000—total British 85,000,000; subsidiary and 


dependent (say ) 40,000,000; outports in the bay &e, (say) 
1,000,000—total under British control, 126,000,000, in- 
dependent states, but awed by the British arms (say) 
10,000,000--approximate total, not European, 156,000,000 
—total Europeans, about 40,000. 
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Texas. Battalion order, circu’ated to the command- 
anis of companies of the battalion of Austin. Under 
date of yesterday, the constitutional alealde of this ju- 
risdiction, amongst other things, writes me as tollows:— 

“This day the citizen George Fisher, entered on the 
discharge of his dutiesas collector of the maritime cus- 
tom house of Galvezton; and hoving decided on his im- 
mediate departure for the mouth of the river Brazos—I 
request that you will render him, whenever called upon, 
all necessary aid inthe discharge of his functions as an 
officer of the Mexican government.” 

And the nation having put arms in the hands of her 
sons for the defence of her rights and the execution of 
her laws, you are ordered to afferd to the said collector, 
whenever called upon, the assistance necessary to carry 
into effect and cause tu be respected the laws of the na- 
tion and this state. God andiiberity. S. F. Austin. 

Oliver Jones, 1st adjutant. 








Austin, 19th May, 1830. 


Items. During the heavy storm felt at Baltimore in 
the night of Sunday last, one of the splendid flour mills 
at Calverton, on Gwinn’s Falls, about three miles trom 
the city, was consumed by fire--no doubt in consequence 
of being struck by lightning. 

There has been some alarm, in consequence of cer- 
tain movements among the slaves, in the lower part otf 
the Exustern Shore of Maryland. 

The U. S. frigate Brandywine, capt. Ballard, arrived 
at Hampton Roads on the 2d inst. from a cruise in the 
gult of Mexico, &c. 

Six million four hundred thousand dollars of the pub- 
lic debt of the United States was paid off on the first of 
July. 

A parcel of muskets, rifles, &c. belonging to the Unit- 
ed States and deposited in the arsenal near Frankfort (6 
miles from Philadelphia) were recently sold at public 
auction, for about 15,000 doliars. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

The emperor of Brazil, has, at length, formally ac- 
knowledged the independence of Mexico, and appointed 
a representative to that government. 

Jean Baptiste Roux de Rochelle, minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the court of France to the United States, ar- 
rived at New York on the ith inst. im the packet ship 
France, from Havre. 

The annual revenue derived from public charities in 
England, whether arising from rents, or profits of mes- 
suages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, or from 


dividends belonging to any corporation, or society of | 








; | On for 
life of 300 florins to an owl, which contributed materially 


to histame asa sorcerer. ‘This owl is now 55 years old, 
and inthe full possession of all bis faculties, moral and 
physical! So saysa French paper. 

The report of the death of Napoleon’s mother is con- 
tradicted, 

The French Journal d’? Indre et Loire, of the 15th 
May, mentions that, of anumber of persons who had 
been bitten by wolves in the forest of Orleans, five were 
just dead of hydrophobia, and that a sixth had committed 
suicide, apprehending the same fate. 

At Carlsruhe, in April last, there were discovered, in 
the grand ducal palace, several recesses made in the 
walls, which were entirely filled with money. The late 
grand duke had thus staffed them. 

The London Morning Chronicle, of the 11th May, 








} 





consequence, 


says—“Yesterday there were no less than ninety-seven 


| persons, male and female, brought to Union hall office, 


charged with being drunk in the streets; and they com- 
posed the list only of one division in the district.”” Lon- 
don against the world, then, for the use of alcohol, 
(What says capt. Basil Hall, of the royal navy, to this?) 

A calamitous event has happened in the family of the 
king of Prussia. ‘The third son of the king wounded 
one of the king’s servants so severely that he died in 
‘The ordinary courts cannot take cogai- 
zance of such a case. But the king had appointed a spe- 
cixl Commission to investigate the affair, and upon their 
report, an order in council will either acquit the prince 
or sentence him to punishment, 

The following is fromthe Journal du Commerce de 
Lyon:—**M, Leborne de Boyne, a Frenchman, who 
betrayed Tippoo Saib to the English, and had lived for 


'a long time in retirement at Chambery, enjoying in peace 


an immense fortune, the fruits of this act of diplomacy, 
died a tew days ago, leaving property to the amount of 
800,000 fr. a year, of which he has bequeathed 100,000 
to the count de Bourmont, to whom he was attached by 
friendship. Itisnot yet known whether his excellency 
will accept the legacy.” 

The system of mutual instruction on the Laneasterian 
plan, is making great progress in Denmark. In 1820, 
there were 244 schools; in 1824, 605; in 1825, 1,143; in 
1826, 1,548; in 1827, 2,003; in 1828, 2,335; in 1829, 2,700. 
‘To each of these schools is attached a dwelling for the 


| master,and ground for gymnastic exercises. 


About 4,000 tons of sugar were made last year in 
France trom the beet-root. 











persons, or for any trust for charitable purposes, amounts | 


to the sum of £972,596 11s. Among the list are Lon- 


| 


According to a parliamentary return, just printed, 
1,032,897 lbs, of British wool, and 589,558 lbs. of woollen 
and worsted yarn were exported in the year 1829; and 
31,525,542 Ibs. of foreign wool were imported, of which 


don, £138,585 12s. 5d.; Middlesex £189,910 7s. 6d.; | 14,110,006 lbs. were trom Spain, and 1,856,642 Ibs, 


Westminster £16,051 14s. 4d.; Surrey £66,065 4s. 9d, 
The annual revenve in Wales for similar purposes, 
amounts to £5,519 1$s. 1ld., and in Scotland, to 
£53,077 Ss. lid. making a gross total for England, 
Wales and Scotland, of £1,028,998 8s. 10d. 

The money paid tor a daily paper in England, will 
suffice to pay the wages of a servant, purchase two coats 
a year,or pay the subseription to an expensive club, 
where a number of publications are to be seen, and a num- 
ber of wants gratified. ‘The effect of the taxes on news- 
papers, which amount to about 260 per cent. is such as 
to diminish the consumption even ainong the wealthy 
classes, and render the commodity less produetive asa 
source of revenue to the government. 

At Seville, a young man is exhibiting who ean see on- 
ly in the dark, During the day it is necessary to lead 
him like a person blind, but in the night he can see to 
sead the smallest print! 

Madame Wyttenback, distinguished by various philo- 
sophical works, and in 1827 honored with the diploma of 
doctor in philosophy by the university of Marbough, died 
recently at her country seat near Levden. This lady 
was a most zealous supporter of the cause of the inde- 
pendence of Greece. 

The university of Oxford now contains 
bers; the university of Cambridge, 5,263. 

The tamous astrologer #2ikeman, wiio has long resid- 
ed in Vienna, died recently. He bequeathed by will 


5,269 mem- 


trom New South Wales and Van Dieman’s land, 

‘The amount of the lawyer’s bill connected with the one 
Sarthing verdict, which passed against the proprietor of 
the Stamford News, was upwards of two hundred guineas, 


Latest news—London papers of June 1. 

The British king was yet living, but evidently becom- 
ing weaker and weaker. ‘The hope of a restoration of 
his health seemed to be abandoned, though his imme- 
diate decease was not expected. 

Prince Leopold has positively declined the sovereign- 
ty of Greece. Being now independent and easy, it would 
appear tous that he acts wisely. The sovereign ot 
Greece will be pretty much of a slave—to the “high con- 
tracting powers.” 

His letter of resignation has been published, It shews 
his want of reliance in some of the prospects held out, 
und otherwise expresses his discontent. A prince of Ba- 
varia is spoken of in his place. Some of the London pa- 
pers insinuate that Leopold is looking to the regency of 


England, after the death of the present king and his 


brother Clarence, who is a feeble old man. 
The London papers say that 5,000 documents are wait- 
ing the royal signature—some have been waiting for two 
years—all to be useless onthe demise of the king. A 
commission is spoken of that may sign inhisname. Mr. 
O’Connell lately made a motion about reform that ob- 
tained only 13 votes—one by lord John Russell, on the 











same subject, had 117, 
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There had been a small decline in the price of corn in 
England, and the dudies have advanced. The cotton 
market was dull at Liverpool, and the price had declin- 
“aa from Bombay to the 20th of March, had reach- 
ed London by the Hugh Lindsay steam vessel, by way 
of the Red sea and Alexandria. 

FRENCH EXPEDITION AGAINST ALGIERS. 

Toulon, May 26, half past 8 A. M.—“The maritime 
prefect to his excellency the minister of marine and col- 
onies. 

‘Eleven ships of the line, nineteen frigates, twenty one 
corvettes, fifteen brigs, two steam boats and filty four 
transports, sailed yesterday evening. 

‘The second division is going to put to sea, and will 
depart to-morrow. 

‘*The weather is fine; a light breeze from the west,” 

May 27, 8 A. M.—‘*The second division, consisting 
of ninety transports, sailed yesterday under convoy of La 
Comet. 

*‘A fresh gale from the west prevents the third divi- 
sion from getting under sail; this division will put to sea 
on the first opportunity.” 

May 27, noon.—‘The duchess de Berry frigate, com- 
ing from the road of Algiers, met admiral Duperre’s 

uadron 20 leagues southwest of ‘l’oulon. 

“The wind was favorable.” 

There are various reports from Algiers, and it appears 
that, alter a conference with the French admiral, a Brit- 
ish frigate had entered the port. It is stated that 20,000 
Bedouin Arabs had arrived to assist the dey. 

A Paris gazette announces that Tahir pacha has arrived 
at Marseilles, and that he is the bearer of a letter to the 
king of France from the sultan, It is said that the pacha, 
whose arrival is thus announced, has not come direct 
from Constantinople, but from Algiers, to which place 
he had been sent for the purpose of inducing the dey to 
submit. It is added that the commander of the blockad- 
ing squadron would not allow him to land. 





BRITISH JEALOUSIES, &e. 

The National Gazette thus notices alate debate in the 
British house of commons: 

The London Sun, of the 21st May, which we have be- 
fore us, contains a full report of the debate in the house 
of commons respecting trade with Mexico, of which we 
copy an extract trom the Observer of the 23d, It seems 
that Mr. Haskisson, sir Robert Wilson and Mr. Bar- 
ing—members of his majesty’s Opposition—have taken 
the alarm about the amopition or territorial cupidity of 
the United States. The former thinks that Great brit- 
ain should prevent us from possessing any more coast 
along the gulph of Mexico, than we at present hold. 
Sir Robert observed, in along speech, that it was ‘‘ol 
great consequence to Great Britain that the United States 
were slowly acquiring the coasts on both sides of the 
gulph,of Mexico,” and that “‘by and bye British ships 
would be unable to enter that gulph without passing un- 
der the guns of the United States.”—*The balance of 
power,”’—he added ‘*would be destroyed, and after ex- 
tending themselves on one side, the United States would 
extend themselves on the other, and go beyond the river 
St. Lawrence.” ‘The British domination in India tur- 
nishes a most edilying example of strict regard for the 
balance of power in a distant quarter of the globe! For 
the purpose of extension, it is not necessary for our go- 
vernment to machinate or move atall. We shall grow, 
it we ultimately please,—by what may be called a spon- 
taneous accretion on both north aad south. 

Sir Robert Peel, the secretary of state, replied to Mr. 
Huskisson in avery satisfactory and Jiberal strain. Lut 
Mr. Alexander Baring was not content. He remarked 
—In whatever the right hon. gentleman suid, he was 
bound to speak in terms of courtesy towards great pow- 
ers;—it was consequently natural that he should express 
confidence in the honorable assurance received from the 
United States: but when he reflected on the American 
character for creeping on to power by the specious 
means of settlements, he feared that the British govern- 
ment might not be able to check its progress hereafter 
without some better security than assurances.” ‘his 
language implies that the American government has in- 
*ugated or encouraged setluements m the territory ot 





= LF 
other powers; yet Mr. B. ought to know this has not 
been the case, and that it is not in the power of the gov- 
ernment to prevent the roving or emigration of its citi- 
zens. We have gained no territory by means of them, 
Louisiana and Florida came by fair purchase and treaty. 

Sir Robert Pcel mentioned that Spain was daily re- 
ceiving the most friendly advice from the British cabinet, 
to give upa state of things, (that is, her struggle with 
her former colonies), ‘‘which only tended to embarrass 
her, without adding one tittle to her prosperity. 

(Mr. Baring~—in the debate stated that the export of 
British manufactures to the new states of America wags 
to those to Norway, Denmark, Sweden, France and 
Portugal, as three to one, and was one third more than 
thatto North America, It deserves to be mentioned that 
in official value as it is called, Brazil takes £6,000,000,* 
Chili £1,100,000, Colombia £540,000, and all Mexico 
only £400,000. } 

A London paper observes—an important memorial has 
just been presented to lord Aberdeen, from the commit- 
tee of South American and Mexican merchants, who re- 
cently waited upon his lordship. ‘The memorialists set 
forth the evils resulting to the commercial interests of 
this country from the measures which Ferdinand has 
adopted, and still appears to meditate, towards the in- 
fant republics of America, and principally towards the 
Mexican states. ‘The capital which has been embarked 
by British subjects in commercial transactions with the 
citizens of these new states, and in pecuniary assistance to 
their governments, is calculated, as appears from the 
memorial, at nearly £27 ,000,000 sterling, of which Jit- 
tle short of £10,000,000 has been given to merchandise 
and mines. 

The ‘*Vimes,” in respect to the debate above alluded 
to, says— 

The references made by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
iluskisson) to communications, official as well as private, 
from the late Mr. Jefferson, deseriptive of the eager and 
deep rooted longings of the American statesman for sli- 
ces of Mexico, and above all things, for the island of Cu- 
ba, will not, we are sure, be lost upon the memory of 
his majesty’s government in its future transactions with 
the Spanish cabinet, with that of Mexico, and of the 
United States, With Spain we have a defensive alliance, 
ready made and consolidated by the most obvious inter- 
est, to prevent Cuba from falling a prey to the systemat- 
ic aggrandizement ef the United States. With Mexico, 
again, we are equally identified in resistance to the at- 
tempts of the same states upon ‘Texas. With the United 
States themselves we have no relation but that of com- 
mercial intercourse so long as they will suffer it, and of 
forbearance on other points so long as our patience may 
not be too severely provoked. 

And the ‘‘Courier,”’ the official paper, thus speculates 
on the subject: 

“That there is a party in the United States of America 
avaricious of territory cannot be doubted. The existence 
of itis probable in the nature of things, and has been 
often declared; but there is also another party perhaps 
equal in strength, opposed to it. With the former, the 
acquisition of Cuba on one side, and of the Canadas and 
British provinces on the other, are favorite objects, whilst 
the latter regard the possession of them by foreign gov- 
ernments as acting with something like mechanical com- 
pression in keeping oud binding the union together. To 
which of these two partics president Jackson belongs, 
we do not know—but as he possesses an European 
mind,} we have an assurance from that circumstance that 
his policy will not be cxelusively directed either to ag- 
erandizement or conservation, and that the interests of 
America will be regarded with reference to those of the 
civilized world. General Jackson is too intent to aug- 
ment his own glory by the honor of his country, not to 
be sensible of the advantage to both of interweaving her 
concerns more aud more mtimately with those of other 
countries; and he cannot but be well aware that the sur- 
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*his accounts for the great delicacy which Great 
Britain observes in the affairs of Portugal and Brazil— 
which are substantially as her own colonics, without the 
cost of governing them. 

tAn “European mind,” as distmguished from that of 
Mr. Jefferson! “Pelion on Ossa!” 
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reptitious policy of Mr. Jefferson is no longer practicable. 
Louisiana, he well knows, was allowed to be purchased 


by a necessary connivance on the part of Great Britain, 


arising from the struggle in which she was at the time en- 
gaged, and the shattered condition of the European sys- 
tem. He knows, also, that conquests by dollars rhay be 
as detrimental to the equilibrium of nations as conquests 
by arms, and that the policy of settled times will not per- 
mit them to be achieved atthe mere pleasure or conve- 
nience of the parties rendering or acquiring—there are 
‘other parties to be consulted in the bargain, to say noth- 
‘ing of the inhabitants,” 





MR. BARTON AT LOUISVILLE. 
From the Louisville Focus. 

On Tuesday (29th June) a public dinner wis given by a 
‘number of gentlemen of this city to the hon’ David Bar- 
‘ton, of Misscuri, at the Washington Hall. The subscri- 
bers were near one hundred in number. ‘ Several stran- 
gere attended as invited guests, 

Dr. Richard Ferguson, was called to act as president, 
and Dr. Coleman Rogers, and Norborne B. Beall, esq. 
as vice-presidents on the occasion. The persons who 
attended this dinner, were among the most respectable of 
‘ourcitizens. Nothing occurred to interrupt the perfect 
harmony of the company. Mr. Barton occupied rearly 
one hour in the delivery of an interesting speech, which 
was listened to with great attention. ‘The company re- 
tired in good order at an early hour. 

After the cloth was removed, the following séntiments 
were received with much satisfaction by the company, 

TOASTS, 

1, Our country and our constitution. 

2. George Washington. 

3. Proscription for the political opinions’ sake—Like 
religious persecution, incompatible with the constitution 
and the rights of American freemen, 

4. The ‘bargain.’—As the ‘generous south’ has failed 
to give the public lands to the west for a ‘pepper-corn,’ 
we are not bound to repeal the tariff of 1828, 

$§. Hon. David Barton—W hile such sentinels are sta- 
tioned on the watch tower, riot even the silent steprof ex- 
ecutive encroachment will pass unobserved. i 

Mr. Barron rose and made the following address to 
the assembly. 

Mr. president and gentlemen:—I recognize in the per- 
sonal allusion to myself, with which you have just hon- 
ored me, a sentiment more noble,and more worthy of 
freemen, than a mere personal compliment. I recognize 
your consistent adherence to the great principles of civil 
liberty regulated by law, your abhorrence of despotism 

overned by arbitrary executive will, and your unwaver- 
ing attachment to the constitutional principles, and nh- 
tional policy, for which you entered into the late presi- 
dential contest; and for which we now have the honor to 
stand together in cpposition to their violation and aban- 
‘donment. 

During the struggle for them, by the minority, at the 
late session of congress, they who expressed your senti- 
ments in public debate, were not more devoted to your 
eause, than that part of the firm phalanx, who, either 
from want of a habitof public speaking, or from bodily 
mfirmity,took little part in public debate. ‘These last 
were among your most wise and safe counsellors—with 
one of whom I had the honor lately to receive the pub- 
lie approbation of an assembly of citizens, at the neigh- 
boring city of Cincinnatti, of which any man might tcel 
an honest and patriotic pride, ‘The approbation of such 
assemblies as that, and the one I now address, is indeed 
the highest reward of a public man, if in truth, his coun- 
try’s good be the real object of his exertion—assemblics, 
composed of patriotic gentlemen, of the heads of socety, 
seeking no private advantage, or emojument, rallying m 
support of the principles of their constitutional liberty, 
which they conscientiously believeto be in danger. , 

Our opposition is not of a personal character, It is to 
the establishing of a four years’ despotism, if the presi- 
dent be so disposed (and trom the indications of the last 
twelve months, there is cause to fear that he is,) by aban- 
doning the restraining power and duty of the senate, by 
proseribmg ‘citizens for their opinions of the fitness of 

candidates for public trusts, or the exercise of their elec- 


whep faithful, the publie are interested, and not inerely the 
president,) without cause, and surrounding the high fune- 
tionaries of the administration with their personal relge 
tives and confidential friends, thereby destroying our 
safety, and their check, as contemplated by the spirit of 
our institutions, by making the tenure of public officers 
like that of a feudal army, dependent on their personal 
devotion to their chief, instead of their looking, with the 
proud confidence ot freemen, to the discharge of their 
duties and to the laws of the land for a security in their 
places, and by pursuing a course of rewards and punish 
ments, through the patronage of the government, caleu. 
lated to corrupt the morat feeling of the country, and 
cause it to view the exercise of the great privilege of elec. 
tions, as a mere scramble between contending parties for 
the possession of the treasury, to be squandered amon 
the victors, like so many mercenary hordes fighting for 
the spoil of cities; and by corrupting and subsidizing the 
press, which can only be gained by the awe of arms, or 
the seduction of money; and to the abandonment of the 
patriotic duties of national improvements of our country, 
and doubtiul friendship to the protection of our young 
national industry against the overwhelming rivalry of 
older countries, ‘lhese are our principal grounds of op- 
position. It is in vain to dissemble the tacts that we have 
been deceived, and that our favorite national policy has 
been abandoned. Il appeal tothe disinterested, non-of- 
fice-hunting class of our feiluw citizens, who differed 
with us, not upon questions of national interests, but 
upon the person most suitable to their protection, whether 
these statements be not but too true? 

In the western country, the great and patriotic class of 
“Jacksonians,’ as they are catled in the party parlanee of 
the day, who had no private personal objects in the late 
presidential contest, were actuated by motives similar to 
ourown. The question in discussion between us was, 
which of the two candidates would best secure the com= 
mon objects at which we both aimed? The patriotic 
classes of both parties contended for principles; and 
scorned to be considered as mere vassals, trudging along 
alter personal Jeaders, We believed Mr. Adams would 
best secure our objects; they, with equal honesty and pa- 
triotism, believed gen. Jackson would. ‘Their preter- 
ence was reasonable and patriotic, according to the pro- 
fessions of the two candidates then before them. 

‘They, in common with us all, bad more or less pre- 
judice against the eastern candidate. ‘They believed the 
two candidates to be political and personal friends, reeog- 
nized them as the mutual eulogists of each other; had 
seen them in 1824 placed on the same ticket, in some of 
the southern states, te be voted for indifferently; and 
learned from every quarter that their principles of poli- 
cy were the same: they heard from every tongue, and 
read in every village newspaper, from the Alleghanies to 
the Kanzas and Sabine, that their principles were the same, 
or, if there were any difference, that the western candi- 
date was the most unequivocally favorable to them.— 
Local attachment and sectional pride, the germes of more 
expanded patriotism, came in aid of their candidate; and 
as they viewed the proud steam boats coursing the chan- 
nels of their majestic river, or contemplated the rivulets 
running through their farms, winding their way to the 
grand outlet of the Mississippi, they involuntarily asso- 
ciated with the prospect belore them, a recollection of 
the signa) victory achieved by themselves and their coun- 
irymen, under the command of their candidate, at the 
mouth of thatriver. ‘Their candidates had rendered sig- 
nal service in a sphere more appropriate to him thar 
civil rule. ‘They succeeded in electing him; but the 
opening of the plot, at the close of the late session of con- 
gress, has but too incontrovertibly proved, that their fa- 
vorite measures are abandoned! ‘Vhey have been de- 
ceived; but not inconsistent, nor unpatriotic. If, indeed, 
we ever shall have it in our power to lay inconsistentecy to 
their charge, it must be in the future; for if they pursue 
on the line of their measures, altho’ the administration 
has bolted trom the track and turned a short angle, it will 
be the most patriotic and honorable consistency. 

As yet, they are precisely in our own situation—disap- 
pointed in their hopes of obtaining a man to foster and 
protect their measures. ‘Them principles are abandon- 
ed, after large majorities of many successive congresses 





tive rights; by removals of our public officers (in whom, 


had sustained them; after both parties had been induced 
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to boast that their candidates for the presidency were fa- 
vorable to them, at the very close of the session, merely 
because we could not rally fwo thirds of both houses to 
their support—a rare occurrence in legislation, seldom 
witnessed on any disputed bill, even of a local or per- 
sonal nature! Hence the veto should be rarely and cau- 
tiously used. eg: 

In Jouvking around us fora man faithful to our princi- 
ples, thank heaven, we are not destitute of men to suave | 
them. We have remaining to usa Clay,a McLean, and 
a Webster—without going any further, we are not half 
ruined yet. 

But, gentlemen, we must shilt the scene and see new 
actors, There is another class of ‘‘Jacksonians,” so | 
called, to whom we cannot, with equal sincerity and truth, | 
accord honest and patriotic motives and objects, toa like | 
extent with the first class. 

I speak of the class of office-hunters, great and small, | 
commonly called the politicians of the country, who | 
have surrounded the president, especially on the 4th of 
March, 1829, in circular columns, of some 4 or 500 deep, 
claiming the reward of their prostituted services, votes 
and acelamations. ‘This class is a mighty and hydra- | 
headed monster, which even the ancient Hercules, were 
he present with his club, would hardly venture to attack 
in mass; but would probabiv strike first this head, then | 
that, until he had completed his labors in detail. | 

lt isa portion, which none, save his Satanic majesty, | 
would think of swallowing ata gulph. Let us take itin 
broken doses, 

With this whose class, the last presidential struggle 
wae a mere contest for office, as | shall endeavor to prove 
by their own acts during the first year of their reign. 
but the broken doses, 

First of the president and senate—meaning that part of 
the senate, if any such there be, disposed to abandon 
ther former prnetples and precepts, and sustain the ex- | 
ecutive through thick and thing and what they cannot suse | 
lain before the light of heaven and the nation, to cover | 
in silence and darkness. 

That partof the nation who had none but patriotic ob- | 
jects in the Jast presidential election, has stood almost | 
aghast at the “tell swoop” of the officers of the country 
lor the exercise of the elective right, aud quite aghast at | 
the nominations to succeed them! 

Conscious of need ng some cloak to cover them, an| 
awkward attempthas been made to draw the drop man-| 
tle of Mr. Jefferson around their shoulders; but it: will 
not fit them, and they cannot wear it.—Here a tederal | 
promentory shoots tar beyond the covering. ‘There a 
democratic projection invades the open air. Here an} 
ultra aristocrat, and there an aristocratic ‘nullifyer,’ peeps | 
irom under the mantle of ‘ihe sage of Monticello,’ 
Their component parts are illy made, assorted and ce 

! 
| 


mented, ‘Lhe cauldron of the wierd sisters did not ex 
libita more heterogeneous commixture than the abor- 
ve birth-day dinner of Thomas Jefferson, in April last! | 

At the two remote epochs of the accession of Jefferson | 
and Jackson, the circumstances of the times, and parties 
in the U. States, were wholly dissimilar, On Mr. Jef-| 
ferson’s inauguration, the offices were held without li- 
mited terms; but at gen. Jackson’s, the act of May 1820 
Was in Operauion, limiting almost all of them, in any way | 
concerned in the collection, or disbursement, of public } 
money, to a term of four years, at the end of which the 
oficil conduct and fitness of the incumbents were 
vrought regularly into view before the president and se- 
wate, Hence there was no necessity of public interest, 
lor the late general turning out; but it was to make room 
‘Oreward partizans or to punish opponents. Mr. Jet- 
‘erson found the offices filled with the federal party; 
holding political opinious which he thought at war with 
Cur republican iustitutions, but, under the present ad- 
Miuistration the most ultra federalists are appointed to| 
Office, with the advice and consent of the exclusive re- | 
publicans of the day, provided, nevertheless, they voted | 
jor Jackson! 

Mr, Jefferson, in many of his letters, lately published, 
“mphatically declared that the right of political opinion, 
‘ud of elecuon, should suffer no avasion from him; but | 
‘is administration has refused to let the public know 
‘heir causes of removal! Betore a candid public, this 
brief historical contrast strips the stolen mantle from the 





‘their political tomahayks buried forever! 








back of this administration, and sends it forth, in its nake 
ed deformity, to the inspection of the world. 

Let us now take a look at those two dignitaries of the 
land, the seefetary of state and vice-president of the 
United States—a look at that ‘double reign’ of the would 
be Perey of the north, end prince of Wales, of the south, 
and see if their public course furnish no proof that the 


| last presidential struggle was a mere contest for office 


with them. Weall saw how amicably they co-operated 
inthe unhallowed work of pulling down the late ade 
ministration, so much easier than making a better—how 
all the strifes of former rivalry were allayed (no core 
rupt bargain, and intrigue, and coalition | hope); and all 
their wide differences of political opinion and constitue 
tional construction, different almost as the equatorial heat 
and polar cold, were seemingly reconciled, and both 
The first 
erand object is attained by their combined efforts. Mr. 
Adams is defeated, and Mr. Clay goes home to see about 
his farm and his cotton bagging. 

The two friends being now at leisure, from mere moe 


| tive of curiosity (inherited from Eve, no doubt), lift the 


veil of futurity, just so high as to catch a glimpse of the 
prospective—SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDEN} 
CY! It instantly becomes a distant bone of contention 
between them! 

lL have read a story somewhere, gentlemen, but where, 
upon my soull evnnot tell you, that an ancient Greek 
sage, rambling one day in the suburbs of Athens, saw 
two dogs most amicably playing together upon a beauti- 
ful green; and as a philosophical experiment, to see how 
strong and disinterested the friendship was, threw a half 
picked bone between them; they instantly ceased their 
play,and commenceda furious fight over the bone, which 
raged until their fears were aroused by the roar of a 


| distant lion (L presume he must have been a reformed 


lion, sent from Africa to enjoy private life in the vicinity 
of Athens), when, with one instinctive impulse, they 
bristled up and faced towards the common enemy, in 


| perfect unison! 


Just so with these two American friends; put them in 
battle array, on the terrace west of the capitol if you 
choose, at pistols? mouth and ratans’ flourish, and let only 
some loitering urchin, returning home from school, 
through mere habit contracted in the late contest, un- 
designedly exclaim—‘hurra for lenry Clay,’ the roused 
combatants would involuntarity turn their united arms 


| towards ‘Old Kentuck.’ 


‘Lhe next broken dose to be swallowed, is the cabinet— 
God help them! 

OF their birth T know litte. No unusual signs in the 
heavens, as in the ease of Richard the Third, are be- 
lieved to have marked the event. No earthquakes—even 
my New Madrid constituents, so often disturbed by such 
convulsions, rested, undisturbed, upon their alluvial 
foundation; but still, at the birth of that cabinet, a mo- 
ral shock was felt from one extreme to the other of the 
republic; and hundreds and thousands who were afraid 


} to speak aloud for fear of losing an office, exclaimed 


mentally, ‘strike my name off the list, sir—I’ll serve no 
longer under such officers.” 

Some of the non-contents, however, have since been 
cooled in their opposition by a mission to Russia! I ad- 
mire the sovereign virtue of that balm, that panacea, 
which ean heal such wounds in the confidence of a pa- 
triot! If all former inquiries respecting the causes of 
removal from office, did not remain contemptuously une 
answered, Ll would certainly inquire of the powers that be, 
whether there were here any corrupt bargain and coali- 
tion? 

Of the employment of the cabinet L know as little as 
of its birth. Busy rumor says they have been generally 
engaged in a cabinet strife about some matter—in imita- 
tion of certain European kings—relating to fringing or 
unfringing a petticoat—butl ventured no maquiries in that 
direction—my attention was principally drawn to the ge- 
neralship with which their teuds were allayed. It is 
matter of early American history; known to the school 
boys, that shortly after the landing of the pilgrims and 
first settlers in New England, say some two hundred 
years ago—the great red chiet of the Wampanoags, call- 
ed, by the white settlers, Philip of Mount Hope, formed 
a confederacy of the neighboring tribes, and rendered 
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himself so formidable to the infant colonies, that the 
Yankee mothers used to hush the cries, and stifle the 
infantile brawls of the nursery, by threatening their chil- 
dren with a visit from the terrible chief—“Hush your 
noise there, dears, or I guess the Wampanoag will catch 
ye!’——or, ‘the Wampanoag is upon you!? 

So, gentlemen, we may imagine the chief magistrate 
of the republic, in the midst of his diseordant council, 
authoritatively stamping upon the floor, pointing signifi- 
cantly to the west, and exclaiming with the voice of a 
Stentor:——“Drop this affair, or by the eternal G-d, Clay 
will be down upon us!” 

In short, gentlemen, from all I can learn, under this 
light-excluding administration, the cabinet has been, du- 
ring their first year, as it respects their harmony, in the 
situation of the wretched Jews, on the eve of their de- 
struction, continually engaged in internal feuds, save on- 
ly when ‘Titus was battering at their walls. 

The general post office department stands a conspicu- 
ous monument to the truth of the last having beena 
contest for office. 

The fact is now well known, that if the late postmas- 
ter general would have stooped to the terms of render- 
ing the department a mere instrument of rewarding the 
personal adherents, and punishing the opponents of the 
»wesident, he might have been postmaster general still. 

e rejected the terms. Another accepted them with 
the office. Draw your own inferences. Was there any 
barguin, management, and corruption there? 

Last, though not least, comes the multitudinous class 
of subaltern and non-commissioned office hunters, who 
effected the revolution, and achieved the conquest, and 
distribution of the treasury. ‘The proportion of the non- 
commissioned, we learn is very great. ‘here are not 
offices enough for them all, and they wrangle among 
themselves over the spoils. They seem to have no fix- 
ed law of distribution, and occasionally WVortonize each 
other, 

In the middle ages, when the northern barbarians 
overran Gaul, and divided her spoils among themselves, 
a numerous and victorious horde, one day sacked a city, 
and a temple of worship, upon the Rhine; Clovis, their 
king and leader, saw a beautiful vase upon the altar, 
which he seized as his share of the spoil; when a bold 
brigand of the ranks, stepped up to the vase, struck it 
radely with his battle-axe, and swore by his idols that the 
king himseif snould not take spoil, but according to their 
established law of distribution, Clovis dissembled his 
anger, for the time, and submitted to the Jaw. ‘There 
was honor and rule among robbers there. Not so here. 

Kentucky is one of the stock-raising and hog-driving 
states. 

Let any Kentuckian, who had not an opportunity to be 
at Washimgton at the inauguration, or during this reign, 
take a single ear of corn and throw it among a herd of 
3 or 400 hungry hogs—he will then have an adequate 
idea of the absence ot law and total contusion, in the dis- 
tribution of the spoil, among this numerous class of the 
victors. ‘They went for office, altogether for office, and 
for nothing else but office, from Clovis to the brigand. 

But let us return to a more worthy subject, the honest 
and patriotic, but deceived and abandoned classes, of both 
parties in the late presidential contest. 

Should these, in their disappointment, turn their eyes 
upon the so much dreaded and hated LLENRY CLAY, 
should even the present administration be surprised at it? 
Among his countrymen | have nothing to say of his un- 
wavering attachment to our principles, of his transcend- 
ent abiliues to maintain them, or ot his ripe experience to 
secure them.—TJhis is Aentucky. ‘There has been 
enough pointing at him by the present administration, to 
have turned the eyes of the civilized world upon him, 

Hostility to that single citizen has marked almost all 
their appomtments and removals. Lask you, as I once 
asked another assembly, in their late grand hunt of the 
Kentucky bison, has not every dog who first throttled 
the game, sunk his fangs deepest into his side, or hung 
heaviest at his tail, been promoted to the peerage among 
dogs, and made a cabinet minister? 

Aud most of the subordinate appointments and re- 
movals, like well drawn portraits upon the wall, need no 
label, either over or under them, to tell us—‘/hat was a 
blow at Henry Clay.’ 








————— a 
Yes, indeed, there has been enough pointing at him to 
have turned the eyes of the very blind upon him; and 
were he a personal enemy (and time was when I prefer. 
red others), the pride and magnanimity of an American 
ought to revolt to see the power and patronage of a 
mighty republic concentrated for the destruction of a sin- 
gle man—and that man too, one of her most talented 
sons, and greatest benefactors. 


Deceived, betrayed and disappointed as we are, Jet us 
pursue our principles; and to whatever man they may 
lead us, let us sacrifice local and personal antipathies, if 
any we have, upon the altar of our country, and in Ais, 
support her cause. With that view, I offer this senti- 
ment for the approbation of this assembly: 

Rotation in ofice—\ts true spirit is, when the people 
find that an officer does not fulfil the purposes of his ap- 
pointment, or election, to put in his place, one who will, 

6. Hon. Daniel Webster—The able commentator on 
the ‘Abbeville and Colleton collect.’ 

7. Hon. W. Smith, of S. C.—For such a man, ‘we 
can indeed pardon something to the spirit of liberty.’ 

8. Hon. fobert Y. Hayne—TVhe gentleman and the 
scholar: In him Mr. Webster recognised ‘a responsible 
endorser’ on a counterfeit bill. 

9. Southern chivulry—lts fruits, the Indian bill. By 
the laws of knighthood, the spurs were hewn from the 
heels of the recreant, who trod upon the weak, 

10, John Q. Adams—The page of history will reflect 
the pure reward of an approving conscience, 

11. The president of the United States. 

12, Political reform—The treest government on earth 
has taken the semblance, and imbibed the spirit of des- 
potism, 

13. Henry Clay--Whose enlarged system of policy 
embraees alike the east, the west, the north and the 
south, 


Of the volunteer toasts which were received on the oc- 
casion, we were able to preserve the following: 

By Richard Ferguson. Neither ebony nor hickory, 
but our Kentucky hemp stalk. 

By N. B. Beall, esy. Lepublicanism—In the war 
now waged by the regal prerogative of the veto against 
the will ofthe people and the states, she will not hesitate 
over whose standard to unfuri her victorious banner, 

By Dr. C. Rogers. T'rue American patriotism—Not 
the east, nor the west, nor the north, nor the south, but 
our whole cauntry. 

By major Miller. The east and the ‘further west,— 
As long as the sun rises in the one, and sets in the other, 
so long will they adhere together in preserving the anion, 

By Paul Anderson. Mrs. Barney of Balumore, with 
her nine children—She is a real scion of American Inde- 
pendence, and ‘of the fruit-bearing species too.’ 

By T. J. Jonnston, Hon. Edward Everett: A safe 
statesman and a ripe scholar; a genuine philanthropist 
and an accomplished gentleman. 

By James C. Allen, The present administration—As 
a cloud betore the sun, it is specious to the view—but it 
is in facta corrupt and ungainly mass of perverted prin- 
ciples. : 

by captain Shaw, (an early settler.) It is not with us 
now as itused to be in old times. 

By F. Ernest. The principles of the valedictory of 
the father of his country—So lucidly defined by our dis- 
unguished guest, 

by R. P. Gist. 
plain spoken man,’ ; 

By Charles C, Perry. Cincinnati and Louisville, sis- 
ters of the west—Will ever smile with pleasure upon so 
gallant a defender of their rights, as the honored David 
Barton. 

By col. Chambers. ‘The majority in the senate: 

*‘If they will crouch to a despot’s nod, 
Why let them—till the land’s despair 
Cries out to heav’n, and bondage grows 
Too vile for e’en the vile to bear.” 

By A. N. Bullit. Daniel Webster—The giant of the 
north.--In the late contest with the southern nullifers, 
he has shown that the blows he gives are pregnant with 
annihilation, 

By Dr. Luckett. //enry Clay--The ‘apostle of liber- 
ty’—“troubled on every side, yet not distressed-~perplex- 


The hon. John Holmes, of Maine—‘A 
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ed, but not in despair-—persecuted, but not forsaken’— 
thus suffering With magnanimous composure, this slight 
affliction, Which is but for a moment, shall work for him 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,’ when 
the nation, with voice as loud and trumpet tongued as 
heaven’s, shall call him to stay the arm of despotisin, 
and in its righteous judgment, crown him with merited 
nBy Gi. W. Chambers. ‘Tf little red’--A real native 
alley. , 
By James Marshall. Our guest--May the prairies of 
Missouri always produce such ‘unlineal and bastard 
3. | 

Paty Garnet Dunean. The young west-—No bargain 
with the south, unless the north and the east be partners 
in the contract. 7 

By Dr. J. P. Declary. The Percy is Up, and Harry 
is in the field again. | : 

By James Hensley. Internal and intellectual im- 
provement--Our country wants the one, our executive 
and his cabinet, the other. 





GREAT STATE RIGHTS CELEBRATION 
From the Charleston Mercury of July 5. 
On Thursday last, agreeable to previous arrangements, 


a public dinner was given at the City Hall, by friends of 


the southern states,to the honorable ftobdert Y. Hayne, 
one of the senators in congress from this state, and to 
the honorable Wiliam Drayton, the representative in 
congress of Charleston district. At3o’clock, P. M. the 
subseribers to the dinner assembled in the city square, 
from which, at a little after 4, they moved in procession, 
preceded by a fine band of music, through Chalmers and 
Meeting streets, to the City Hall, where they sat down to 
an elegant entertainment provided forthe occasion. ‘The 
assembly was not only exceedingly numerous, but it was 
asmuch distinguished by respectability as by numbers, 
embracing, as it did, (we will not say, all—because we 
are not of that party which claims all the talent, clo- 
quence, and respectability of the city), but certainly a 
larger portion of each than was ever congregated or dis- 
played on any similar oceasion in this city, Of this, the 
details which follow will furnish abundant and conclu- 
sive evidence. Very nearly six hundred individuals sub- 
scribed. Not only was the large and spacious hall liter- 
ally crowded, but (what was never known to have been 
done before), tables, equally crowded, were arranged 
around the gallery, and even spread in one of the rooms 
usually occupied by the public boards of the city. ‘The 
assemblaye, numerous as it was, would have been consi- 
derably augmented, had not the excessive heat of the day, 
and the impossibility of procuring accommodation, de- 
terred many from attending who had purchased tickets, 
and who were with the company in spiritand in heart. 
The hall was splendidly and judiciously arranged for 
the oceasion. The tables were so disposed as to place 
the two guests nearly in the centre of the room, a posi- 
tion which enabled the immense company assembled, to 
hear distinctly the sentiments those gentlemen uttered. 
Six richly adorned canopies, composed of national ban- 
ers interwoven with wreaths of evergreen, were con- 
spicuous in different parts of the room, above the seats 
of the various officers. On the spire of the principal 
canopy, under which were the presiding officer and the 
two guests, was perched an eagle with expanded wings, 
rom the beak of which hung a transparency, having on it 
in large letters, “state rights.” ‘This was at the north 
othe room. At the east, south and west were other 
transparencies of the same size, displaying the motto of 
one of the gentlemen to whom the festival was given, 
“‘liberty—the constitution—union.” 
Twelve Corinthian pillars were erected round the 
toom, gracetully festooned with variegated flowers and 
branches, Portraits of several distinguished citizens of 
the state and country adorned the wails. Amongst the 
Most conspicuous we recognized those of Washington, 
ackson, gen. C. C. and gen. ‘Thomas Pinckney, 
ohn C, Calhoun, Henry Laurens, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Randolph of Virginia, and 6ur own Moultrie, around 
Whose intrepid brow twined gracefully the palmetto, the 
emblem of Ais valor, and the just pride of our state. In 
the centre window of the second story of the hall, was 
placed a brilliant and well executed transparency 10 feet 








i in height, exhibiting a figure of liberty, surrounded by a 

irising cloud. ‘Vhe figure is supposed to see the cloud 
increasing, which threatens to conceal the brightness of 

her countenance, and to destroy for ever the glories of 

her reign onearth, but she leans with confidence on South 
Carolina, the arms of which state are at her side, dis- 

playing in glowing characters her well known motto, 

Animis opibusque parati. 

The whole arrangements reflect much honor on the 
| patriotic spirit that designed them, and entitle him to the 
warmest thanks of the state right party in the city, 

Henry L. Pinckney, (intendant of the city), presided 
at the dinner, assisted by James Hamilton, jun., Henry 
Deas, Langdon Cheves, John Gadsden, Robert J. Turne 
bull, and Jucob #. Mintzing, esquires, as vice presi- 
dents. 

Atter the cloth was removed, the following toasts were 
announced, and drank by the company with indeseribable 
enthusiasm:— 

1. The union—The elements of its durability are to 
be found in its performing honestly, faithfully, and justly 
the beneficent purposes tor which it was formed. 

[3 cheers, 

2. Washington—-We honor his memory too much to 
prostitute the authority of his name, by employing it as 
the sanction of sectional injustice and rapacity. 

3. The memory of Thomas Jefferson-—Vhe Declaration 
of Independence in 1776-—his Kentucky resolutions in 
1798--a bright commentary on a glorious text. 

[6 cheers. 

4. The American revolution and its offspring the 
American constitution—Achieved and formed by thir- 
teen sovereign states; they did not throw away the bless- 
ings of the former, by authorizing an unlimited govern 
ment under the Jatter, (6 cheers. 

5. Andrew Juckson—Honor and gratitude to his name 
—he has repulsed the invaders of the constitution, If 
the states are true to themselves, a wiumphant victory 
awaits Us. [9 cheers, 

6. William Drayton—Able, faithful and eloquent.— 
South Carolina cherishes him as a son disciplined in her 
best schools of chivalry and honor—with devoted firm- 
ness he has pursued the dictates of his conscience in op- 
position to the request of a respected portion of his con- 
stituents—we honor him for his independence. 

When the long and deafening applause with which 
this toast was received had subsiding, col. Drayton rose 
and addressed the company as tollows:— 

Fellow citizens.—Accept my grateful thanks for the 
approbation which you have been pleased to express of 
my public conduct, and of the motives by which it has 
been directed. Atall times | earnestly seek to learn the 
sentiments of my constituents. ‘They are entitled to all 
the services which I can render them; and to require, as 
a general rule, that in rendering those services, | should 
contorm to their wishes; but whenever, after mature de- 
liberation, | have arrived at the conclusion, that I cannot 
comply with them without violating my official oath, or 
the principles of moral right; whenever the question 
arises between my conscience and the will of my consti- 
tuents, that question must be solved by my duty to my 
God. ‘This opinion Ll have so frequently uttered, that I 
have every reason to believe, that a majority of those 
whom I represent, are acquainted with it. Should lL be 
mistaken, | gladiy avail myseif of this occasion to declare 
it. Political errors | may often have committed. With 
the concealment of my political principles no one can 
justly charge me. 

The topics most interesting to South Carolina, to 
which I have lately given my attention in congress, are 
the tariff, and what are termed ‘internal improvements. ”” 
it being well known, that 1 consider the law imposing 
duties upon imports for the exclusive benefit of the do- 
mestic manufacturer, to be unconstitutional and deeply 
injurious to the great mass of the community; and that I 
regard ‘‘internal improvements” as they have been long 
acted upon, to be attended with a wasteful and ruinous exe 
penditure of the public treasure for private purposes, and 
to be at variance with the spirit of the federal compact, 
I shall not now enter into a discussion of these subjects, 
but confine myself to a brief examination of the conse- 
quences which have flowed from them. An excitement 
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the first of them, has pervaded all parts of our state, and 
has made so profound an impression upon the public 
mind, as almost to absorb every other political consider- 
ation. 


have naturally been led to deliberate upon the steps which 
ought to be taken, under circumstances so eritical and 
momentous, Of the expedients proposed, that which 
seems, most generally to be relied upon, is, through the 
medium of the legislature, or of a convention chosen by 
the people, to nullify the obnoxious law, or in other 
words, todeclare itto be unconstitutional, and to ab- 
solve our citizens, from obedience to it, unless a contra- 
ry decision should be pronounced by three fourths of the 
legislatures of the several states, or by convention of the 
people, in the same number of the states, “Those re- 
commend this course are sanguine in their expectations 
of its efficacy. ‘They assert that a sovereign state, under 
its reserved rights, can constiiuiionally, resort to it, and 
that by no other means can the union be preserved. HU by 
any process of reasoning, of which Lam capable; if by 
any lights which I could derive trom intellcets tar supe- 
rior to mine, I could accord in these views and infer- 
ences, | should rejoice to do so; for no one condemns 
more than myself, the principle of the existing tariff, or 
more deprecates its baleful effects. Nevertheless, after 
anxious and painful meditation, directed by every mo- 
tive which ought to influence a lover of his country, and 
of his country’s reputation and prosperity. | cannot per- 
ceive any substantid distinction between the abrogation 
of a law of congress, by a state, and the separation of that 
state, from the union. When an act of congress has been 
passed, in its customary forms, until repealed by the 
body enacting it, or decided to be invalid by the federal 
judiciary, it becomes the Jaw of the land, 


to enforce it, unless, perhaps, he should be satisfied of | 


its unconstitutionality, which is not the opinion of pre- 
sident Jackson, as to the tariff of 1828, 
president, or the mandate of the federal court, Cirect it 
to be carried into execution, it could not be resisted by 
us, excepting upon the ground, that our state had with- 
drawn from the federation, or by the exercise of force. 
The first alternative would be, ipso facto, a severance of 
this stute from the union. The seeond, would be an ap- 
peal to arms, the ultima ratio republic. 

Let me not be misconceived. Lam not the advocate 
of passive obedience and non-resistance, In the ordina- 
ry administration of affuurs, the assertion of the right of 
the majority to bind the people, isa mere truism; but a 
majority, as well asa minority may be a faction; and 
where the legisiature is accused of usurpation, or cor- 
ruption, or oppression, to contend that the will of a pre- 
vailing majority should alone be evidence of the legulity 
of their proceedings, would render hopeless all possibili- 
ty of relief. A crisis might arise, when the bonds of 
the union oughtto be broken. ‘The right of the state to 
secede from the union, 1, unqualifiedly, concede; but so 
long as she delongs to it, if she be not bound by its laws, 
‘the monstrous anomalies would exist, of a government 
whose acts were not obligatory upon its citizens; and of a 
state constituting one of the members of the union, 
whilst denying the authority of its laws, 

Lam notunaware of the conviction of many, that the 
consequences anticipated by me, would not tollow from 
a nullification of the tariff-act, in tie mode which has been 
mentioned—that, on the contrary, the repeal of the law 
would be insured by so vigorous a resolution. ‘To those 
who are under this conviction, would submit, that it is 
founded upon the supposed weakuess of their opponents 
—a position as false aud dangerous in politics as it is in 
war, and utterly unworthy of the high-minded freemen 
of South Carolina, 
the United States were persuaded, that their interests 
were advanced by the mis-called **American System,” 
it would never have been imposed upon us by successive 
congresses, from 1816 to 1850. Is it probable, that this 


majority, stimulated by the lust of avarice, and sustained | 


by the arm of power, would yield to the fegislation, or 
to the menaces of a single state? 

It might be asked of me, whether | would recommend 
silence and inactivity amidst the wrongs with which we 


are afflicted. My answer is—No. What can, constitu- 


Our citizens, suffering under an act, hich a | every possible exertion should be made, to dispel the de. 
great majority of them believe to be unconstitutional, | 


oni 
Lhe president 
of the United States is compelled, by his oath of office, | 


Should then the | 


Unless a majority of the people of 





, ’ 
tionally, be done by the legislature, ought to be done b 


it. ‘Through congress, and the press, and communica. 
tions with those states whose cause is common with ours, 


tusiou, under whieh the people labor, as to the true 
character of an unconstituuonal law, which fetters our 
Indust ry, cripples our commerce, and taxes the many for 
the benefit of the few. All are injured by it, excepting 
the manufacturers; and although they, when combined, 
can carry the majoriiy with them, yet recent events 
strongly indicate, that by attacking the tariff, in detail, 
we may bring it back to those principles from which it 
ought never to have departed, 

Should the efforts which L have suggested, fail of sue- 
_cess—should the law we complain of, remain unrepealed 
jupon our statute book—we should then enquire, 
whether a recurrence to the remedy which I have ad. 
| verted to, would not be worse than the malady whieh it 
professes tocure—whether its certain consequence would 
| not be dissunion—whether dis-union would not be fraught 
| with more disastrous results than the provisions of the 
)act—whether it would not ereate a division in our own 
| state, producing that direst of national calamities—eivil 
jwar, After pondering dispassionately and profoundly 

upon these questions, we are bound by every social and 
, moral duty, to select the least of the evils presented to 
,us. For my own part, Lfeel no hesitation in avowing, 
that I should regard the separation of South Carolina 
from the union, as incaleulably more to be deplored 
‘than the existence of the Jaw which we condemn. 

| Ihave thus, fellow-citizens, communicated to you m 
|sentiments upon an all-engrossing subject. When I 
, look around me and see many to whom I am united by 
the tes of blood—many who are my valued personal 
viends—and some, with whom I have acted, harmoniouse 
ily, in political struggles, | ana unable to convey an ade- 
quate idea, in words, ot the pain which I teel, in expres- 
| sing Opinions which, Ll believe, to be at variance with 
theirs. Ihave, nevertheless, done this violence to my- 
self, from the conviction, that in times of public excite- 
ment, the opinions of no citizen should be concealed; and 
because my constituents have the right to know my 
thoughts, m order that they may determine whether l am 
worthy to representthem, IL most willingly submit my- 
sell to their verdict, confident, andI trust not vainly so, 
that they will give me credittor having fully, candidly, 
and fearlessly, spoken from the dictates of my heart. 

Mr. President, the colours floating around these walls, 
have suggested to me a toast, which L beg leave to offer, 
instead of the one which L had prepared for this meete- 
ie. 

“Nay our star-spangted banner, so often, triumphant- 
jly, unfurled upon the ocean and the land, ever waive, 
) with undiminished Justre, over free, sovereign and ‘* Unit- 
ed States.” 

7. Rtobert Y. Hayne.—A vigilant and gallant senti- 
nel on our watch tower.—His brilliant and powerful de- 
fence of the constitution against licentious construction, 
and the south trom unfounded slander, entitles him to 
our warmest gratitude and applause. 

‘This toast was also drank with enthusiastic and lon 
continued cheering—afler which gen. Hayne addresse 
the meeting to the following effect:— 

I know not, fellow-citizens, how adequately to ex- 
press my deep sense of the honor which you have 
this day conferred upon me. When I look around and 
behold this vast assemblage, composed of native and 
adopted sons of Carolina—of whom our common moth- 
ev may so well be proui—and reflect, that this “goodly 
company,” embracing so much of character and talent, 
of private worth and public virtue, have come together 
for the purpose of expressing their approbation of the 
public conduct of my excellent and valued friend (col. 
Drayton) and myself, | want words to convey to your 
|hearts the emotions which agitate my own. [ have 
| nothing to offer you, gentlemen, but my poor thanks, 
'with this assurance, that whatever may be the * ‘ehanges 
and chances’? of my future life, L shall ever fondly cher- 
ish a grateful recollection of your kindness, and will 

find in it, a strong incentive to the faithful discharge of 
my cuties, 

Believe me, gentlemen, no representative of South 
Carolina has, of late, reposed upon ‘fa bed of roses,” 
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and perhaps there never was a period in the history of 
our country, when the cordial ‘well done” of generous 
constituents, was more grateful to the hearts of their 
public servants, more necessary to sustain them in thei: 
cause, and to encourage them in “holding fast to the 
faith.?? Condemned as they have been, to witness the 
failure of all their efforts in defence of your rights and 


interests, and coming to you, not as the heralds of ‘glad 


ee 





tidings,” but as the messengers of defeat and disaster, 
this generous reception isin the very spirit that has made 
immortal that Roman senate, which decreed their highest 
honors to him who had siood by his country in the hour 
of her ‘‘utmost need,”? and who though vanquished, 
‘had not dispaired of the republic.” Such offerings, 
gentlemen, are indeed “doubly blessed, blessing him 
that gives and that receives.” And here, perhaps, I 
might stop. But when Lremember that in the resolu-| 
tions which ushered this festival into public notice, it) 
was declared to be atribute by “the friends of sare 
nicuts, to the principles which have been promulgated 
by the legislature of South Carolina,” and when Lknow 
that lam chiefly indebted for the flattering sentiment 
which has just been offered, tothe humble part I have 
acted in support of those principles, L feel that Ls!ould 
disappoint your just expectations, if L passed entirely 
over atopic of such paramount interest and importance. 
What then, gentleman, are the principles involved in 
this doctrine of “state rights??? They are the great fun- 
damental principles of constitutianal uberty for which our | 
fathers fought and bled, and conquered—which were re- 
eognized, and (as we did fondly hope) firmly established 
by the adoption of the constitution of the United States— 
and on the maintenance of which depend the peace, | 
prosperity and safety of our beloved country. Our doc- | 
érines are (and I quote them from our political text book, 
the Virginia resolutions of 1798) that the several states 
are ‘independent sovereignties’—that the constitution 
of the United States is “a compact to which the states 
are parties”’—that as the federal government derives its 
existence, and all of its powers trom that instrument, 
“itsacts are no further valid than they are authored by 
the grants enuwmeraicd in that compact,” and, that in case 
of ‘ta palpable, deliberate, and dangerous exercise of 
other powers not granted by said compact, the slutes, 
who are parties thereto, have the right io int rpose, tor 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for manitaining 
within their respective limits, the authoriiies, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to them.”’ ‘The opponents of these 
doctrines contend that the constitution was formed not by 
the states in their sovereign capacity, Lut by the peopl 
collectively—that the ‘*National government,’ bemg 
thus created by all the people, have a right to decide, 
(in the emphatic language of the great leader of their 
party) “ulémately and conclusively us to the extent of 
their powers,” and hence results, aS the basis of the | 
whole system, the duty of an absalu‘e acquiescence on! 


the part of the minority, in the declared will of the ma-| 
jority. Itdoes appear to my mind ‘passing strange,” | 
that any man should fail to perecive that according to| 
these principles, the government of these United Suites | 
is one great consolidated, national goverument—having 
no practical limitation on its powers but the popular | 
will, and that to talk of “state mghts”’ is the most ridicu- 
Jous and unmeaning jargon; itis something worse—it is | 
the language of bitter sarcasm and solemn mockery, | 
If ‘‘a sovereign and independent state,” lias no right to| 
judge of the violations of a compact into which she bas 
entered-—if, when “usurped powers” are exercised | 
over her citizens, she has no right, however flagrant the 
usurpation, **to interpose toarrest the progress of the 
evil”——if the federal government (the mere creature of 
the constitution) may, with impunity disregard all its 
limitations, and the states are bound iimplicitiy to submit, 
then, indeed, I am yet to learn, in what ‘state rights” 
consist. Dothey consist in “the powers not granted,” 
or “expressly reserved” under the constitution? ‘The 
federal government having the right to decide, ‘‘ultimate- 
ly and conclusively,”? on these matters, will say to us, 
by their practice, that all has been given, and none re- 
served—and if it be the duty of the states implicitly to 
Submit, ‘state rights may exist as an adésiraction, in the 
minds of gentlemen, but they exist no where else, and for 
my own part, 1 am utterly unable to appreciate the value 
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of a theoretical ri¢ght which is to be held at the merey 
of another, and tor the enforcement of which there exists 
noremedy, According to this doctrine, the states have a 
right to exercise just so much power (and no more), as 
ihe federal government may th nk proper to leave them, 
und we are presented with the strange anomaly of ‘**the 
creature elevated above its creator, the servants above 
their masters.”?) If such be the true character of the fed- 
eral government, the ¢ xperiment of the security to be 
derived trom written charters has already most signally 
failed, and the people “on whom, in the providenee of 
God, has been cast the preservation of the great princi- 
ple,” have proved recreant to their trust, and have sure 
rendered the last citadel of freedom, I shall not stop to 
enquire in what department of the federal government 
this despotism is supposed to exist. ‘The idea that the 
supreme courtisto be the safeguard of the reserved 


| rights of the states, can delude those only, who close 


iheiv ears to the acknowledged fact, that in most of the 
cases Where usurped power has been exercised or’s ap- 


_ prehened, (such tor instanee as the tariff of protection, 


and the appropriations of money for internal improve- 
ments, education, charities, colonization or emancipas 


tion) the question cannot even be brought betore the su- 
| preme court according to the forms of the constitution, 
,and itis certainly inthe power of congress so to frame 


their laws and soto regulate their courts as to prevent 
them from interposing to ‘farrest the progress of usur- 
pation” in any case whlitsoever, 

When we cast our eyes over the map of the United 
States, and behold a territory of such vast extent, inha- 
bited by a people of such diversified pursuits and inte- 
ot f-elings, can it be possible that 
the “will of the majority” shall be practically adopted as 
the rule of goverument tor all of the parts, without its 
degencrating into the most odions and desolating tyrane 
ny. Look atthe condition of the southern states, having 


the system of slavery so mterwoven with their institu 


tions that even totouch the subject is to involve them in 
rain, and depending upon foreign markets for the sale of 
their valuable productions. Can it be believed, that the 
wise and patriotic men who represented the south in 
the convention which framed the constitution, would 
have consented in our behalf, to sign a bond by which it 
was to be submitted to a majority of the people, or what 
is more, a majority of thelr representatives in congress 
assembled, whether our mstnations should be preserved, 
and our pursuits of mdastry remain unchanged, or 
whether we mizht be dep ived of b vith, under the opera=- 


} tion of acts of congress, bused upon Vague notions of the 
‘creneral welfare ?”? 


Gentlemen, in the presence of this respectable assem- 
bly, and in the fvce of my country, L declare my solemn 
conviction, that the acknowledgment of the exclusive 
right of the tederal government to determine the Limits 
‘y Anounts toa recognition of its abso- 


lute subremacy over the states and the people, and in- 


volves the sacrifice not only of our dearest rights and ine 
teresis, but the very existence ofthe southern states; and 
if, by the blessings of heaven, we shall yet a little while 

1 the fate which is impending over us, we are as 
destined to meet u, “us the sparks fly up- 
”» In my view of the actual condition of your 
ulfuirs, (without undertaking to determine what else it 
may become you to do, or to forbear), it is absolutely 
and indispensably necessary to give your brethern in 


surely 


| other quarters of the union, distinctly to understand, that 


you never will acknowledse the right claimed for the 
federal government, in either or all of its departments, 
to decide “ultimately and conclusively as to the extent of 
its own power,” that you never will consent to substi- 
tute the will of the majority tor the constitution, nor re- 
cognize unconstitutional acts of congress, as the supreme 
law of the laud. That, viewing the constitution as acom- 
pact prescribing lim.ts to the federal government, the 
state of South Carolina, as one of the parties to that 
compact, in ils sovereign capacity, claims the righé **to 
judge of its infractions;” and that whilst she will at all 
limes yield a ready and cheerful obedience to all laws 
made “in pursuance of the constituuon,” she cluims the 
right to huid to be utterly nalland void, all such as clears 
ly violate the reserved rights of the states. Let these 
principles be maintained, and yourrights may be presery- 
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ed. The day that you surrender them, and acknowledge 
the will of the majority, as declared in the acts of con- 
gress, to be the supreme law, you will have surrendered 


the glorious privileges of freedom, te put the yoke upon 
your own necks, to fasten manacles upon your own, and 
the hands of your children, to surrender your valuable 


possessions without a struggle, and consented to put 
yourselves and all that you possess at the mercy of those, 
who though standing to you in the relation, and calling 
themselves your “brethren,” have, in the eager pursuits 
of their own peculiar interests, turned a deaf ear to 
your loud remonstrances, mocked at your complaints, 
and manifested an utter disregard of your feelings, your 


rights and your interests. 


The mode, gentlemen, in which these principles are to 


be brought into operation, when a case shall arise to jus- 


tify their application, isa question concerning which there 
may exist much difference of opinion, and which it ap- 
When the 


ears to me of no importance to decide. 
our for action arrives, the friends of state rights will 


hardly be found quarrelling among themselves as to the 
On this poiut, I say with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, that the state has not only a right to ‘‘judge of 
infractions of the constitution,” but also of *‘the mode and 


mode of proceeding. 


measure of redress”? {see Kentucky resolutions of ‘98] 
and whether she shall, through the legislature, or by 


convention—by declaring the acts **void and of no force” 
or by adopting ‘‘other measures’? maintain ‘the authori- 


ties, rights and liberties appertaining to her”—are all 


questions tobe decided by those who may have the des- 


tiny of the state in their hands, When the emergency 


shall arrive to require the state, in the opinion of her 


citizens, to be put upon her sovereignty, I shall hold no 
man less my brother in the cause of state rights, because 
he may differ from me as to the mode in which the action 
of the state is to be brought about. While on this topic, 
however, | will take occasion to remark, that it has seem- 
ed good to those who are laboring to bring state rights 
into disrepute, to represent their advocates of the pre- 
sent day as contending for new doctrines, and the changes 
have been rung upon the “Carolina doctrines,” and the 
*‘nuilifying doctrimes,” until well meaning men, even 
among ourselves, have been induced to believe, that they 
are of modern invention, and that the very term. nullifj- 
cation has been coined to suit our present purpose, 
Now, whether the term be a proper one, or not, and 
whether the doctrine which it is supposed to embrace, 
be sound or unsound, it is certain that they are both as 
old at least as 1799. Vhe Kentucky resolutions of that 
year, generally attributed (like those of 798) to the pen 
of Thomas Jefferson, contain the following words: (f will 
read them to you gentlemen,to prevent any mistake. ) 
“The several states that framed that instrument, the 
federal constitution, being sovereign and independent, 
have the unquestionable right to judge of its infractions, 
and a nullification by those sovereignties, of all unautho- 
rized acts, done under color of that instrument, is the 
rightful remedy.”? 1 presume we shall hear no more ot 
‘Cnullification” being a modern invention, and the **Caro- 
lina doctrines,”? will, perhaps, find more favor in the 
eyes of some, when traced to the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions of 798 and 799, But the true import and ex- 
tent of this doctrine, it seems to me, has also been great- 
Jy misrepresented. ‘The advocates of state rights have 
been represented as contending tor the right ot a state, 
to repeal at pleasure, all or any of the acts of congress, 
and the consequences of the exercise of such an autho- 
rity has been made the subject of denunciation and of 
sarcasm. Now as faras I know, no advocate of state 
rights has ever contended that the exercise of the legis- 
lative powers of congress in relation to the army, the 
navy, fortifications, the post office, the judiciary, the re- 
gulation of commerce, in relation to war or peace, or 
any other matter, expressly confided by the constitution 
to the federal government, can be lawtully arvested or 
stayed by any power whatever. [thas never been doubt- 
ed or denied that the acts of the federal government, 
within the acknowledged sphere of its authority, are ob- 
ligatory upon the states, nor that the laws of congress 
“made in pursuance of the constitution, are the supreme 
laws of the land.”? But it las been contended that in an 
extraordinary case, where the powers reserved to the 
States, under the constitution, ave usurped by the fede- 








ral government, and it comes to be a question of conflict. 
ing claims to sovereignty, it is, *‘the right of a state,» 
and in a proper case, would become ‘‘a solemn duty,” 

not only “to judge of the infractions of the constitution,” 
but to interpose its authority for the preservation of its 
reserved rights. If the federal government shall con- 
fine its operations to matters clearly federal, and in which 
all of us have acommon interest, no collision could pos- 
sibly arise. It 1s only when they assume doubtful pow. 
ers not expressly granted; when they (who alone possess 
practically the power to make it) refuse ‘to appeal to 
the source of power,” which gen. Jackson well consi- 
ders ‘asthe most sacred of all cur obligations”—that it 
could even become necessary that a state should inter- 
pose ‘‘for arresting the progress of the evil,” until such 
time as (according to the idea of Mr. Jefferson) ‘“a con- 
vention assembled at the call of congress, or two-thirds 
of the states, should decide to which they mean to give 
an authority claimed by two of their organs.” In an ex. 
treme case like this, there is no other possible remedy, 
and it does appear to me that éhe existence of this right 
will be found indispensable to the preservation of the re- 
served rights of the state, though its exercise ought to 
be, and will be restrained by all the considerations of pru- 
dence and of patriotism, which must make it the interest, 
as it will be the duty of a state, not to take such high 

ground, until the only alternative left is to assume it, or 
‘to submit to a government without limitation of pow- 
er.”* It does appear to me, in the language of Mr, 
Madison’s report **that if the deliberate exercise of pow- 
ers palpably withheld by the constitution, could not jus- 
tify the parties to it, to interpose even so far as to ar- 
| rest the progress of the evil, and to maintain the rights 
}and liberties appertaining to the states, as parties to the 
| constitution, and thereby to preserve the constitution it- 
self, there would be an end to all relief from usurped 
}power.” ‘This power may be liable to abuse, tho’ while 
(the constitution shall be expounded fairly, and justly ad- 
/ministered—and the union shall be felt as a common 
blessing, I hardly consider it possible that it should be 

-abused, but however that may be, it is certainly less lia- 
ble to abuse than the power claimed on the other hand 
for the federal government; it is less liable to abuse than 
,the power daily exerted by a bare majority of the judges 
of the supreme court of annulling, not only the acts of 
‘congress, but of every state in the union—and it is more- 
lover indispensably necessary for the preservation of the 
reserved rights of the states and of the people, unless 
it is intended that these shall be held at the mercy of the 
federal government. 


— 








I will put a strong ease and let gentlemen point out, if 
| they can, the “‘righttul remedy,’ according to their prin- 
ciples. The treasury being filled by taxes imposed upon 
you, under all the forms ot the constitution, the money is 
appropriated to purchase the freedom of your slaves, for 
the purpose ot colonizing them in Africa, You are to 
be paid for your property with money drawn from your 
own pockets, until the money is exhausted, and your 
property gone! Whatisthe remedy? According to the 
| principles advocated on the other side, it is your duty to 
submit. “Vhe supreme court has no jurisdiction over the 
act levying the tax (for like the tariff, it purports to be 
| for revenue), nor over that appropriating the money. 
The federal government has dcewed the law to be con- 
stitutional—it has been sanctioned by the will of a majori- 
ty, (the supreme law)--the state has no right **to judge 
of the infraction,” or ‘‘to interpose its authority,”? mm any 
| way—-what then’—You are bound to submit.—No, say 
igentlemen, you muet rebel--you have stil ‘the right of 
| rebellion” lett,——a “sovereign state” guilty of rebellion! 
Thus you see, gentlemen, that it comes to this, that 
a state, or the people of a state, have no means left of 




















*Mr. Madison in his report thus describes the cases 
which he supposes would call for the interposition of a 
state ‘fio avert the progress of usurpation.” Ist. “Where 
the violation of the constitution shall be of a nature dan- 
gerous fo the great purposes tor which it was establish- 
ed.” 2d. It must be a case **not obscure aud doubtful, 
but plain and palpadie.”” And lastly, it must be a case 
‘‘stampt with deliberate consideration, and final adhe- 





rence.”’ 
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the rights expressly reserved] to them by the 
terms of the compact, - but by incurring the guilt and 
mer iting the fate of traitors, unless indeed their treason 
shall be sanctioned by success, and the free citizens of a 
sovereign state have precisely the same remedy for the 
preservation of their constitutional right, as the slaves of 
some eastern despotism—redellion! 


Leaving this topic I proceed to make a few brief re- 
marks in relation to the course which the representatives 
from South Carolina have found themselves called upon 
to pursue. From the session of 723, °24, when the 
«American system,” in itstwo branches of the tariff and 
internal improvement, became as we have been told, the 
settled policy of the country, your representatives have 
been compelled to struggle with fearful odds, and under 
the most discouraging circumstances,.against measures 
which the people of South Carolina had in their primary 
assemblies denounced as ‘‘unconstitutional, oppressive 
and unjust,” and which the legislature, after repeated 
remonstrances and protests, had solemnly declared to be 
‘*so gross a Violation of the rights of the people, and so 
palpable a usurpation of powers not granted, that the 
measures to be pursued consequent on a perseverance in 
this system, were purely questions of expediency, and 
not of allegiance,” and that ‘tthey were only then re- 
strained from the assertion of the sovereign rights of the 
state, by the hope that the magnanimity and justice of the 
good people of the union, would effect an abandonment 
of a system partial in its nature, unjust in its operation, 
and not within the powers delegated to congress.’’** In- 
structed, gentlemen, as your representatives have been, 
to maintain these sentiments, they have endeavored to 
support them with a fidelity due to the expression of the 
deliberate opinions of their constituents, and a zeal pro- 
portioned to their conviction of their truth and import- 
ance. They have, nevertheless, been condemned to wit- 
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of the citadel, they might have reposed in peace; but you 
would have been roused up when the enemy was upon 
you, and when all of your efforts to avert the evils ofa 
‘consolidated government,” would have been in vain. 
Your representatives, gentlemen, (I say it proudly,) 


feel that they have done their duty: what remains to be 


done, it is for you, and not forthem to decide. 

This gloomy picture of our affairs is brightened but by 
a solitary gleam of light, arising from the rejection, by 
the executive, of the Maysville road. Yes gentlemen, 
the man who had ‘‘filled the measure of his country’s 
glory,’’ has once more thrown himself into the breach— 
has once more bared his noble besom in defence of the 
constitution and of our liberties, against those who, though 
regardless of the ‘*beauty,” are intent upon the **booty” 
of the country,—and God grant, that now as then, the in- 
vaders may be driven back, ‘*discomfited and disgraced.” 

Gen. Jackson in putting his veto upon the Maysville 
road bill has opened to the southern states the first dawn- 
ing of returning hope. ‘The reduction of the duties upon 
salt and molasses and a few other articles, though a mea- 
sure just in itself, as lessening the burdens of the people, 
and calculated in some small degree to weaken the ties 
which bind the members of the American system party 
together, furnishes in my opinion no ground for any con- 
fident expectation, that the system will be broken up, 
especially in the fece of the overwhelming majority by 
which Mr. McDuffie’s motion to repeal the tariffs of 
1828 and 1824 was voted down in the house of represen- 
tatives. But the rejection of the Maysville road, if it 
can be viewed as a pledge that no work of internal im- 
provement is to be prosecuted during the administraticn 
of the present executive, may be hailed as the most aue 
spicious event which has taken place in the history of 
the country for years past. If we can be permitted to 
indulge the hope, that the tariff and internal improve- 


ness the repeated failure of all their exertions; their ap- | ments, heretofore united in the unholy bands of an un- 

peals to the ‘“‘magnanimity and justice” of their brethren | lawful wedlock, are now to be divorced,—if those are to 
P - . - 66 ‘ <— ‘ : Sia ” 

have been made in vain, and they have been left under | be “‘put asunder,” whom God has not “joined together, 


the painful conviction of the truth of Mr. Jefferson’s as- 
sertion, that reason and argument in opposition to this 
system of legalized plunder, might just as well have 
been addressed, “to the marble columns which surround 
our legislative halls.”? We have been compelled, gen- 
tlemen, to see the system of imposts, designed by the con- 
stitution for raising revenue, openly perverted to the pur- 
pose of laying the agriculture and commerce of tlie coun- 
try, and especially of the southern states, under contri- 
bution to the manufacturers. We have seen the system 
of internal improvement, which came recommended to us 
by the fair promise of unnumbered blessings, degraded 
into a “disgraceful scramble” for the public money, and 
threatening speedily to become, in the prophetic language 
of Mr. Jefferson, ‘ta source of boundless patronage to 
the executive, of jobbing to members of congress and 
their friends, and a buttomless abyss of public money— 
a source of eternal scramble among the members who 
can get most money wasted in their states, and in which 
they will get most who are meanest.”+ We have been 
constrained to see and to feel, that the whole course of 
affairs, the entire tendency of things, was to add by con- 
struction to the power of the federal government, to as- 
sume an unwarrautable jurisdiction over our persons and 
our property, by ‘‘organizing the whole labor and capi- 
tal of the country”’—controlling our pursuits of industry, 
and attempting to bring about an artificial equality, by 
transferring the profits ot the southern planter to more 
favored portions of the community. Your representa- 
lives seeing these things passing every day betore their 
eyes, and having no power to arrest their progress, have 
felt it to be their duty from time to time fuithfully to 
warn you of the actual state of affairs. ‘They have expos- 
ed to you the true characterand extent of the difficulties 
which surround you, and have told you frankly of the en- 
Ure failure of their utmost efforts to avert these evils.— 
If standing as ‘sentinels on the watch tower” of your 
rights and liberties, they had told you that ‘all was well,” 
While the enemy was undermining the very foundations 








*Resolutions of December, 1828. 


one Jeflerson’s letter to Mr. Madison of March 7th 
76. 











then indeed is there cause for rejoicing; for without claim- 
ing to be a “prophet or the son of a prophet,” I think I 
may predict that the tariff will not long survive the death 
of internal improvement. United for unholy ends, and 
subsisting by mutual plunder, it can hardly be doubted 
that a separation will be the destruction of both. Let 
us then on this occasion pour forth the acknowledgments 
of a nation’s gratitude to the author of this good. Great 
as are the claims of gen, Jackson to the gratitude of his 
country, this act has given him new titles to our regard, 
On no occasion of his eventtul life, has he displayed a 
more generous disregard of all selfish consideration, more 
exalted patriotism, or more heroie courage, and should 
this prove to be only the first step in a course which is 
to restore the constitution to its original principles, and 
bring back the government to a sound and wise policy, 
the name of Jackson will go down to posterity as the 
Washington of ‘this day and generation.” But it does 
appear to me, that though this act on the part of the pre- 
sident ought to be hailed with acclamation by every lover 
of his country, it can furnish no apology for an abandon- 
ment by us, of the great cause of state rights. Now 
when the enemy is in confusion and dismay, are we by 
laying down our arms to enable him to rally, and retora 
with renovated vigor to the conflict. If we are satisfied 
with the rejection of the Maysville road, we can hardly 
hope tor other and greater triumphs. Besides, who ean 
tell, whether the president will be sustained in the peri- 
lous conflict in which he has engaged. Already do we 
find his advocates in the west vindicating his course, on 
the ground that ‘‘the American system” is still to be 
maintained by the administration in all its vigor, and 
pointing to the message they adduce, in support of their 
assertion, the Janguage of the president which sustains 
the tariff, on the grounds “of its consistency with the 
letter and spirit ot the constitution—of its origin being 
traced to the consent of all the parties to the original 
compact, anid of its having the support and approbation 
of the majority of the people,” while, with regard to in- 
ternal improvement, they point triumphantly to the ad- 
mission in the message of the right of appropriating 
money to roads and canals of a national character. Lan- 
guage like this coming from such a quarter, is certainly 
calculated in some degree to chasten the exultation and 
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joy with which this act of the president’s has been re- 
ceived by the southern states, 

But I have trespassed, gentlemen, too long upon your 
patience, and must hasten toa elose. Let me Sav, then, 
in conclusion, that | do conscientiously believe, that the 
assertion of the principles | have vindicated, is essential 
to the great cause of state rights, though IT believe the 
abandonment by South Carolina of the grounds solemn- 
ly assumed and repeatedly avowed by our legislature, 
will amount to wn unconditional surrender of those prin- 
ciples. I wish not to be understood as indicating any 
particular course as proper to be pursued by the state at 
this time, and under existing circumstances, As one of 
the representatives of South Carolina, Ll have at all times 
strenuously advocated these principles, and to the best 
of my ability, faithfully maintained the rights and inter- 
ests confided to my care. Further than this, L have not 
felt myself authorized to go: to the people, and to them 
alone, it belongs to decide, both now, and at all times 
hereafter, how far and how long it is their interest or 
their duty to submit to acts of the federal government, 
which all feel to be a violation of their constitutional 
rights. For my single self, lam free to declare that I 


cherish a sincere and ardent devotion to the union, and | 


that to preserve it inviolate, I would willingly lay down 
my life. But the union which | revere, and which is 
dear to my heart, is founded on the constitution of my 
country. It is a constilutional union, which we are 
sworn to ‘‘preserve, protect, and defend.”? IL may be 
mistaken, fellow-citizens, but I have always believed, 
that nothing is wanting to secure the success of our 
cause, but wnion at home—such harmony of feeling and 
unity of action, as shall carry to the minds of our op- 
pressors the conviction, that we are in eurnest—that we 
“know our rights, and knowing, dare maintain them.” 
And if, gentlemen, we are destined to fail, and the south 
is to be drawn down trom that “high and palmy state” 
of prosperity, dignity, and renown, which she has so 





long and so proudiy occupied—if she is destined to be | 


humbled in the very dust before her oppressors, L shull 
live and die in the belief, that the calamity will have 
been brought upon her, because her citizens have not 
been (rue to themsclves—because we have listened to the 
voice of those who have no common sympathies with 
us—or who have an interest in perpetuating the abuses 
under which we suffer, or who from unreasonable appre- 
hensions of imaginary dangers, will have palsied the 
hearts, and shaken the constancy of their countrymen, 

But whatever may be the course of South Carolina, 
at the present crisis, it is my determination to stand by 
her side. 
or enlisted under the banner of her enemics, may “my 
right hand forget its cunning, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth.” Itis the soil of Carolina, which 
has drank up the precious blood of our forefathers shed 
in her defence; here repose the honored bones of my 
ancestors—it is Here that L drew my first breath—Aere 
that L have been kindly fostered in youth, and sustained 
in manhood, by the generous confidence of my feliow- 
citizens. Lt is in the soil of Carolina that the eyes of my 
children first beheld the light. Bound to you, gentle- 
men, and to my country, by so many and such endearing 
ties, let others desert her, it they cun; let them revile hei 
if they wilil—I shall stand or fall with Carolina, God 
grant that wisdom and virtue, firmness and patriotism, 
may presice in her councils, and direct her measures; 
but should she err, f shall not be the recreant son to join 
in the exultation of her enemies. I shall cast no re- 
proaches into her teeth—but in adversity as in prosperi- 
ty—‘‘in weal and in woce”’—through good report and 
through evil report—I Go ror My couNTRY.”’ 

8. John C. Calhoun—W ith unsullied patriotism and 
splendid genius he is worthy of the highest honors of his 
country, but he would scorn to purchase them at the ex- 
pense of the interest and principles of South Carolina. 

|6 cheers. 

After the president had given the following toast the Ist 
vice president, (major Hamilton) rose and said:— 

“Gentlemen, when you see this toast in print, it will 
be marked with inverted commas. It is a toast quoted 
from those given on a recent oceasion at a public dinner 

iven to our distinguished and estimable fellow citizen, 
Joel R. Poinsett, our late minister to Mexico. This 


} 





es 


toast stuck in some body’s throat—he could not swallow. 
it. Let us see if this company can goit. Is there one 
in this assembly that gains say this? The glowing exul- 
tation of your countenances telis me ‘no, not one,’ ” 

9. Our delegation in congress--‘ Their efforts have 
deserved and will achieve success.” (6 cheers, 

The teast was drank with tremendous cheers, 

10. Our senior senator William Smith—We honor his 
steady and able support of the rights of the states, 

{6 cheers, 

11. Stephen D. Miller--In feeling acutely the wrongs 
of South Carolina, he has expressed a sensibility which 
becomes her chief magistrate. [6 cheers, 

12. George Mc Dufie-—With the soul and tongue of 
Patrick Henry, he has interpreted to the infatuated 
Belshazzar the hand writing on the wall. (6 cheers, 

13. The women of South Carolina—Among the best 
and fairest of their kind.--They will have no heart tor 
him who has no heart for her. [6 cheers, 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN FRANCE, 
From the Moniteur. 
REPORT TO THE KING. 

Sire,—Your majesty, always attentive to the prospeyi- 
ty of France, the progress of commerce and of manufac. 
iures, the means of favoring them, of increasing and im- 
proving the communications between the several parts of 
vour kingdom, has thought that the impulse given to pub- 
lic works did not answer to this state of prosperity, to 
those improvements and that it was cheeked by forms of 
administration too timid—by an excess of precaution, 
which does not leave sufficient independence to such un- 
dertakings, or a sufficiently free access to capital and the 
employment of it; that it was requisite to put these es- 
sential parts of the public service in harmony with the 
necessities of the present time, with the spirit of our in- 


stitutions, in order to unite more and more closely the 


interests of individua!s with the general terest, in a con 
currence of exertion, of advantages profitable to the first, 
umd no less beneficial to the second, by lightening the ob- 
ligations, and the burdens of the state. 

Your majesty, impressed with these observations, and 
persuaded that the minister of the interior, too much en- 


i gaged in affairs of the highest order, cannot pay sufficient 


attention to the measures which it would be useful to 


‘adopt in order to obtain the resulis which you propose; 
/ that such ameliorations cannot be effected by the most 
-enlightened zeal of subordinate officers, whose situation 


is, perhaps, not sufficiently devoted wholly to compre 


/hend and to vanquish the difficulties, has resolved to es- 


When I shall be found acting with her revilers, | 





—_ 


tablish a department of public works, which uniting in 
one hand, invested with the necessary authority, the ad- 
ministration of the works, enterprises, and concessions, 
relative to the highways, roads, streets, canals, now navi- 
vable or not navigable; the mines, quarries, civil elifices, 
Kc. will submit these several branches of the public ser- 
vice to the same impulse; and, besides the advantages al- 
ready considered, will give opportunity to profit for their 
mutual interest of the relations, that exist between them, 
of the couception, the information, the assistance, which 
may result. (Phe report then proceeds to show that 
this desirable object will not cause any additional ex- 
pense to the state. ) 

L have therefore the honor to propose to your majesty 
the annexed royal ordonnance. 

The president of the council of ministers, 
PRINCE DE POLIGNAC. 
St. Cloud, May 19, 183, 
Ordonnance of the king. 

I. Charles, &e. We have ordained, &e, 

Art. 1. Shall be separated from ihe department of the 
interior, to form a particular department, under the title 
of depurtment of public works, the branches of adminis- 
tration which compose the general direction of bridges, 
highways, and mimes, as well as those relative to the rivers 
and streams not navigable, civil edifices, the embellish- 
ment of the towns, and all other works of that descrip- 
tion. 

2. The president of the council of ministers and the 
minister of the mterior are charged with the execution 
of the present ordonnance, 


Given at St. Cloud, the 19th day of May, 1830; the 





sixth year of our reign. CHARLES. 

















